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NOTICES 


It is proposed to hold a mid-week Congress at Moor Park College 
from Tuesday, June 6th, to Thursday. June 8th, 1961; it is 
regretted that it has not been possible to arrange to hold it at a 
week-end. 

* * x * 

The Editor would be grateful if members, especially those living 
abroad, would send extracts to him concerning radiesthesia and 
dowsing which appear in local papers. giving the name of the paper 
and the date of issue. 

* * * * 

The price of the Journal to non-members is now 6s. post free. 
The price to members of new journals in excess of the free number 
is 4s., and of back numbers 2s. 

* * * * 

The Title Page and Contents of Volume XV of the Journal can 

be obtained gratis from the Editor on application. 
* * * x 

Members taking books from the Library are requested to return 
them within a month or to ask for an extension. 

In making payment (in stamps) for postage of books. or for 
other purposes, it is requested that values higher than 4d. should 
not be sent. 

* x * * 

Six free copies of the Journal will be given, on request. to writers 

of articles in it. in addition to the usual copy. 
* * * * 

All badges have now been disposed of. The price of one of the 
new badges. which are not vet ready. will be rather higher than 
formerly. 

* * 2% a 

Contributions for the Journal, preferably in typescript. should 
be sent to the Editor. at least seven weeks before the first day of 
March, June, September and December. if they are to appear in 
the respective journals for those months. 

* * * * 


Communications for the Editor, and inquiries, should be sent to 
Colonel A. H. Bell. York House, Portugal Street. London. W.C.2. 
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THOMAS BEDFORD FRANKLIN 


With his death, on August 11th last, the Society has lost one of 
its earliest and most estimable members. 

A son of C. H. B. Franklin, of Shutlanger Grove. Towcester. 
Northamptonshire, an unusually able and successful farmer, 
Thomas Bedford Franklin was educated at Wellingborough School. 
whence he passed to St. John’s College, Cambridge. He graduated 
as Master of Arts (mathematics and science), and started his 
career as a schoolmaster at Fettes, later with a partner. buying 
a private school. 

A Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Franklin’s know- 
ledge of Physics was considerable, and made him a particularly 
desirable member of our Society, which he joined in 1933, soon 
after it was founded. Shortly after doing so, he started his 
collaboration with Mr. J. C. Maby, in a scientific investigation 
of the clectromagnetic effects of underground water. which 
resulted in the publication, in 1937, of The Physics of the Divining 
Rod. This book was remarkable. in that it was the first scientific 
study of dowsing by two qualified scientists, and it has gone a 
long way towards establishing dowsing—or radiesthesia. as it is 
now called—as a scientific fact. 

At the beginning of the Second World War the same collabora- 
tion succeeded in demonstrating that the approach of moving 
objects. such as acroplanes, could be detected by dowsing methods; 
but owing to the invention of radar, this method was never em- 
ployed. 

In 1940 Franklin was able to show that acoustic mines could 
be detected by dowsing. and located mines within six feet at 
depths of 4. 7, 9 and 23 fathoms. 

Several important contributions to our journal were made by 
him, and he was always ready to help with advice and criticism. 

Not the least of his services was the writing of the little book 
called Radiations, being a brief account in simple language of the 
nature of electromagnetic radiation. This was published by the 
Society in 1939, and the copyright was generously presented to 
the Society by the author. 

Whilst living in the South of England Franklin had been a 
useful member of the Council, a position which he resigned when 
he took up his final residence in Edinburgh. From then on I 
only met him on the rare occasions when he came to Haywards 
Heath, but we continued to correspond until within a few weeks 
of his passing. His health had never really recovered from an 
operation over two years ago, and however much we may regret 
his death, it must have meant, for him, a merciful release from 
pain and inactivity. 

Franklin was a man of many parts. There seemed to be no 
scientific subject of which he had not some knowledge and ex- 
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perience. He devised a portable wireless instrument, measuring 
small changes of field strength, for locating subterranean mineral 
deposits. which he used successfully on many occasions. He 
had learnt much about farming from his father’s example, and 
on one occasion he ran the farm without difficulty during his 
father’s absence. He was most methodical in his approach to 
any problem. and one of his books was a laborious study of Micro- 
climates. A lucid writer. using clear and simple language. he was 
the author of several books dealing with agriculture in one form 
or another, such as History of Scottish Farming, and British 
Grasslands. 

Thomas Bedford Franklin was of a truly lovable character. of 
great natural kindness, and always ready to see the best in others. 
Being tolerant himself, and broadminded. he could not bear 
intolerance in any form. especially that of a certain type of 
scientist. who is unwilling to entertain, or even to consider, ideas 
which depart from the conventional. A.H.B. 


DOWSING IN IRELAND 


A meeting of the Irish Divining Research Association was held 
on July 28th. at Hazelbrook. Terenure Road West. Dublin. the 
home of the association’s secretary Miss Stella N. Frost. Colonel 
Merrvlees, 0.B.E.. B.A.. M.L..MECH.E., who arrived the previous day 
from England. gave a most interesting lecture on dowsing and 
radiesthesia. The inclement weather prevented a full attendance. 
but all who had the pleasure of hearing the lecture were amply 
repaid for braving the elements. 

The lecturer is a dowser of distinction. He has had remarkable 
successes in England and abroad where he worked for oil companies 
in the Middle East. His confidence. so essential a feature of 
dowsing. was an inspiration to less experienced people. 

After a delicious tea at 4+ o'clock. a timorous sun invited the 
members to the garden where Colonel Merrylees gave practical 
instruction on how to pick up reactions in field work, and. by the 
counting method, assess the quantity and depth of water. When 
these calculations were made the mcambers were shown a method 
of checking the direction of the flow. and of finding the varving 
quality of water. 

Everyone present considered this meeting one of the most 
instructive the Irish society has had. and the members are deeply 
indebted to Colonel Merrylees for making it an outstanding success. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. Maurice 
Wilson. one of our best known Irish diviners. and seconded by 
Mr. Tom Kelly. Longford. 

Miss Stella Frost was warmly thanked for contributing so 
generously to the enjoyment of the day. 

Mrs. Rira O’Brien. Joint Hon. Secretary. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1960 


The twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting was held at the 
rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos Street. 
Cavendish Square, W.1, at 3 p.m. on Wednesday. October 12th. 
About 24 members were present and Colonel Bell. President of 
the Society. was in the chair. 


1. The Chairman stated that a report of the previous Annual 
Meeting had been published in the journal for December, 1959, 
and asked that the minutes should be taken as read. This was 
agreed to by a show of hands and the minutes of the previous 
meeting were signed by the Chairman. 


The President then read the following report: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

This is the twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting since the 
Society was founded on May 4th, 1933. It should be the twenty- 
seventh, but no Meeting was held during the first vear of the 
Second World War. 

The number of journals sent out in September was 334 to Home 
Members. and 235 to Overseas Members, and this total of 569 
may be taken as a figure comparable to that of 564 given at the 
meeting last vear. Hence the membership of the Society is fairly 
stationary. 

We have to regret the death of several members last year, 
namely : The Revd. Canon Tringham, whose name appears in 
our first list of members which is dated October 31st, 1933. 
Canon Tringham was well known as an amateur dowser, and a 
letter from him is quoted in the well-known classic, The Divining 
Rod, by Sir William Barrett and Theodore Besterman. Other 
old members who have passed away are General Sir George Barrow, 
Mr. E. H. Crinage, and Mr. Lewis Palen, all very early members 
who were sincerely interested in our objects. 

Although the date falls outside the limits of the year we are 
considering. I feel constrained to mention the death, on August 
lith last. of Mr. T. Bedford Franklin. His name ought to be 
known to all our members as part author, with Mr. J. C. Maby, 
of the scientific study of dowsing entitled The Physics of the Divin- 
ing Rod. He was also author of the little book called Radiations, 
the copyright of which he generously presented to our Society. 
It is a lucid description of the nature and scope of electromagnetic 
radiation and of its possible connection with the dowsing phenom- 
ena. Every dowser who seeks to establish such a connection 
would, I think, do well first to read this little book. Although 
Mr. Franklin’s death must have been, to him, a relief from the 
crippling pain he endured during his last years, his passing must 
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be deplored as a loss by his many friends, as well as by members 
of our Society. 

The journal has been produced on the same lines as hitherto. 
Owing to a shortage of contributions, the March number contained 
some reprints from early journals which, it was thought, still 
preserved their original interest ; especially in the case of Major 
Creyke’s article on The Point Depth Method, which a number of 
our members have found useful. 

As Editor, I am grateful to all those who have been good 
enough to send contributions and to review books ; also to Mr. 
Wethered for his thorough reviews of La Radiesthésie pour Tous, 
and to Brother Cowan for his review of the Italian Cespera 
Reports. I am also grateful to those of our Overseas members 
who have been good enough to send me cuttings about dowsing 
and radiesthesia from local newspapers. 

Articles describing personal experiences are particularly wel- 
come, provided they are conclusive. The two periodicals, one 
German and one Swiss, which we receive, are full of such articles, 
and we can only regret that dowsers in this country are not more 
forthcoming. 

During the year, seventy-eight volumes have been borrowed 
from our library. Several of our new members have been par- 
ticularly studious, and have, it is to be hoped, profited from the 
information contained in old journals and the most recent English 
books. 

As regards the activities of the Society, cight lectures, apart 
from those given at the Congress at Moor Park College. were 
delivered during the vear under review, namely : 

At the Annual General Meeting on October 15th, 1959, by 
Dr. R. W. Kosterlitz, on ‘* The Senses Capacity to behold and its 
Relation to the Unconscious.” 

On November 18th, 1959, by the Revd. Denis Lawson-Wood. 
on ** Acupuncture Points and Map Dowsing.” 

On January 14th, 1960, by Mr. Maurice Barbanell. on ‘ A 
Spiritualist’s View of Dowsing.” 

On February 17th. 1960, by Mr. Michael Cubitt, on ** Experi- 
ments in Time.” 

On March 16th, 1960, by Mrs. L. J. Bendit. on ‘“ Psychic 
Sensitivity.” 

On April 20th, 1960, on the occasion of our Annual Reception, 
by Mr. J. N. Sanctuary, described as “* A Dowser’s Comments.”’ 

On May 11th, 1960, by Mr. Noel Macbeth, entitled “* Know- 
ledge comes from Experience,’ being a review of the methods of 
four of the best known and most prominent Continental dowsers, 
Mager, Turenne, Bouly and Mermet. 

On June 22nd, 1960, by the Revd. H. W. Lea-Wilson, on 
‘** Popular Reactions to the Dowser.”’ 
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It will be noted that three of these lectures, given by members 
of the Society. were of a thoroughly practical kind, and must 
have been of considerable interest to all aspiring dowsers. The 
talk by Mr. Sanctuary was of unusual interest, as he had never 
lectured to us before and had a large stock of experience to draw 
from. embracing nearly every aspect of the practical side of the 
art. 

These three lectures were reported in full in the journal, and 
most of the others were cither printed in full or in brief. 

We are most grateful to all these gentlemen for having given 
us the benefit of part of their knowledge and experience, and 
especially are we grateful to Mrs. Bendit, so well known for her 
psychic powers, who, in spite of very recent indisposition, came to 
us to fulfil a long-standing engagement. 

In the vear 1959/60 a Congress was held at Moor Park College 
during the week-end of July 17th to 19th, 1959. As this was 
fully reported in the journal for September of last year, No. 105, 
I need say no more about it. 

The Reception, as already stated, was on April 20th of this 
year. In previous years it had proved very popular, and members 
and their friends who attended were usually sixty or seventy in 
number. Perhaps because this year it was so soon after Easter, 
the attendance was no greater than that at an ordinary lecture 
—-a matter for regret, seeing how interesting was Mr. Sanctuary’s 
story of his experiences. 

The Jrish Divining Research Association, we were told, held a 
very successful meeting at Tankardstown, Slane, on September 
ith, on the invitation of our highly skilled member, Mr. M. 
Townshend. I am sure that we all wish this Association good 
luck, and a rapid increase of its membership. 

During the year I have had a number of applications for the 
services of dowsers for locating water or for tracing missing 
people ; also requests for the names of doctors who use radiesthetic 
methods. Some, again, want to know where they can obtain 
radionic treatment, and in such cases I refer them to the Radionic 
Association of Great Britain, as this form of treatment is not 
really one in which we are primarily concerned. 

Mr. A. C. Williamson is constantly engaged in his work of water 
divining in East Africa, and the number of reports—prepared on a 
systematic plan—which he has sent me is now nearly a hundred. 
The results will, of course, be reported later. Mr. Williamson 
came home for a holiday in the early part of 1960 and took the 
opportunity of meeting several well-known dowsers on the 
Continent. 

Regarding the future management of the Society, that is to say 
the question of accommodation and staff, no solution has yet been 
reached, but it is proposed to send out, with the December journal, 
a letter containing the outline of a scheme which, if members 
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and others who are interested in the continuance of the Society 
on its present lines. respond in sullicient measure. should provide 
enough income to meet our immediate needs. 

An examination of our accounts will, I think. show that the 
Society is at present run very economically, and that our overhead 
charges are very low. As I have often said before. the journal is 
the “life blood ~ of our Society. for it is the only return which 
Overseas members get for their subscriptions, and they number. 
as you know, about two-fifths of our whole membership. It is 
therefore essential that the journal should be a well printed 
production, and contain information which will be of interest to 
members of varying degrees of outlook and education. 

I will leave it to Mr. Somers Taylor to enlarge upon our financial 
position as it existed on June 80th last. the end of our financial 
vear. 

You will notice that our Research Fund has not diminished 
during the past vear. for we are still waiting for an object on 
which it can be usefully spent. 

I think many others will agree with me when I reiterate. as a 
result of my thirty vears’ objective observation, that the dowsing 
reactions are primarily due to a stimulus from some phase of the 
Unconscious Mind. and that electromagnetic radiation plays a 
minor part. If this view is accepted, it can reasonably be assumed 
that the curious and sometimes fantastic aids which some dowsers 
and radiesthetists use affect the Unconscious in a manner 
favourable to the desired result. and that im such cases clectro- 
magnetic radiation plays no part at all. As far as I can see, the 
Unconscious Mind, in its entirety, is rather like an uncharted sea. 
or unexplored land, and possesses unlimited possibilitics. How. 
other than through some factor of the Unconscious Mind, would 
you account for the ability of a dowser to obtain information 
at great distances, regarding objects which have hitherto been 
hidden from human observation ? 

The problem, then. is how to get this unfathomed ocean. the 
Unconscious Mind, in contact with the objective. Some dowsers 
seem to be able to do this naturally and without effort. but I 
imagine that most need to adopt a method of some kind. Though 
not altogether apposite, the example given in the article called 
The Mental Attitude. in the journal for June last (No. 108), is an 
indication of how this can be done, as it was based on the ex- 
perience of well-qualified French and German radiesthetists. 

However, you will probably agree that factors other than the 
Unconscious Mind alone, should be taken into account in consider- 
ing the neuromuscular process which causes the dowsing reactions. 
especially when the dowser is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his objective. The article by Major Hanbury Brown, in journal 
No. 108. entitled Dowsing Reaction Patterns Associated with Buried 
Water Pipes, the experiments described in The Physics of the 
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Divining Rod, by Maby and Franklin, those carried out by Dr. 
S. W. Tromp, recorded in his book, Psychichal Physics, and those 
of Drs. Wiist and Wimmer, in Germany, all tend to show that 
there is some sort of correspondence between the places at 
which dowsing reactions occur, and changes in the local electro- 
magnetic conditions at those places. Some of the best German 
dowsers, such as Stiingle and Oberneder, seem to make a practice 
of checking this correspondence by means of a magnetic instru- 
ment of some kind. 

Moreover, many people of a sensitive kind are clearly affected 
by changes in electromagnetic conditions, as. for instance, on the 
approach of a thundercloud. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that although the primary 
stimulus of the dowsing reactions has to be referred to the Un- 
conscious. the local magnetic conditions enhance the neuromuscu- 
lar response of the dowser. 

Possibly, another factor is the Emanation from the hands which 
healers use when they treat their patients. Judging by what was 
said at the Study Conference of the Centre for Spiritual and 
Religious Studies a few days ago, and from what I had often 
heard before. this emanation. whatever its nature may be. is of 
a definitely physical kind, and therefore possesses energy, in the 
technical sense of the word, and may well play a part in the 
movements of the various dowsing appliances, when the dowser 
is also a healer, as many of them appear to be. Furthermore, it 
may account for the ability of one dowser to transmit, temporarily, 
the essential power to a non-dowser, by mere contact. 

Yct another factor is, possibly. the existence of what, in account- 
ing for the phenomena of Psychometry, Dr. Raynor Johnson, in 
his well-known book, The Imprisoned Splendour, calls * Psychic 
ther.” This, to quote him, “ partakes of some of the qualities 
of matter (such as localisation in space and retention of form) 
and which is yet capable of sustaining thought images and emo- 
tions, something, in short, which is a bridge between matter and 
mind... That’s the end of the quotation. 

You will probably agree that the existence of psychie ether, 
appreciable by the Unconscious Mind, would account for many 
of the operations in which dowsers are frequently engaged, such 
as the tracing of missing people and objects. 

* * * * 


Before I close, I will ask you to join with me in expressing 
our thanks to Mr. Somers Taylor for his work as Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer during the past year. If it were not for his willing 
help, it would not be possible to run the Society as economically 
as we do now. Mr. Taylor has just completed a three-year period 
in this appointment, and although he must often grudge the time 
he spends on our behalf, he has very kindly consented to continue 
for another period. 
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When we have finished the regular business of this meeting, 
I hope that anyone who likes to do so, will comment on what 
I have said in my report. 

3. The Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Somers Taylor, then enlarged 
on the accounts, copies of which had been circulated with the 
notice of the meeting. 

He pointed out that the amount received from subscriptions 
was considerably more than in the previous year ; the receipts 
from the sale of journals slightly less but of ** Dowsing ” rather 
more. Mr. Wethered’s book Health and the Pendulum had 
gone out of print. As it has been superseded by the author’s 
larger book published by The C. W. Daniel Co. it has been decided 
not to reprint it. 

Regarding expenditure, the cost of printing the journal remained 
about the same, whilst office expenses had been much reduced 
owing to the fact that a regular assistant secretary was no longer 
employed. The final balance of £231 8s. 4d. showed a considerable 
increase on that of the previous year. 

The balance sheet showed an increase in the Surplus Account, 
the Endowment Account and the Research Fund. 

The Hon. Treasurer mentioned the difficulty incurred in collect- 
ing subscriptions, largely due to forgetfulness on the part of 
members. It was the custom to send out a notice printed in 
red with the December journal to all defaulters, and in future. 
at the suggestion of a member, it was proposed to send out a 
banker’s order form as well. 

The adoption of the accounts was proposed by Colonel Merrylees. 
seconded by Mr. Wethered and carried. 

4. The Chairman stated that under Rules 21 and 22 Major 
Blyth-Praeger was due to retire as Vice-President, and Mrs. 
Barraclough and Mr. Michael Scott as members of the Council. 
They had all offered themselves for re-election. 

In accordance with Rule 20 Mr. Somers Taylor was due to retire 
from the post of Honorary Secretary and Treasurer after a three- 
vear tenure of this office. He, too, offered himself for re-election. 

The re-election of Major Blyth-Praeger, Mrs. Barraclough, Mr. 
Michael Scott and Mr. Somers Taylor to their respective offices 
was proposed by Major Gabriel, seconded by Mr. Wethered, and 
carried. 

5. The election of Messrs. James, Edwards and Co. as auditors 
at a fee of ten guineas was proposed by Major Blyth-Praeger. 
seconded by Mrs. Barraclough and carried. 

At the termination of the proceedings Major Gabriel proposed 
a vote of thanks to the President, which was carried. 

The meeting was followed by tea, and at 4.30 a lecture, printed 
below, at which the audience numbered about forty, was given 
by Mr. Kenneth Walker. 
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DOWSING AND THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


By KENNETH WALKER, F.R.C.S. 


Introducing the lecturer, the Chairman said: 

I have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Kenneth Walker, who has kindly 
come here this afternoon to give us an address on the occasion of our Annual 
General Meeting. 

Mr. Kenneth Walker is, as most of you know, a distinguished surgeon and 
scientist. He is the author of a number of books, the most recent of which, 
Lifes Long Journey, T have just read with much enjoyment and enlighten- 
ment. 


He has, I know, made a special study of Radiesthesia, and is including a 
chapter on the subject in his next book. 


I don’t know whether the members of the British Society 
of Dowsers have any interest in astrology, but if they do 
they may regard it as a significant astrological fact that the 
speaker they have invited to address them to-day was born under 
the twin constellation of Gemini. One of the characteristics of 
individuals born under this sign is that they never connect them- 
selves entirely to anything. They walk in between things, keeping 
an eye on both of them. I am particularly liable to display this 
characteristic of Gemini people to-day, for I shall be dealing with 
something which lies in the no-man’s land between psychology 
and physics, or as someone else has put it, which lies between 
parapsychology and paraphysics. This gives rise to the great 
difliculty of deciding whether to seek an explanation for dowsing 
in terms of mind or in terms of radiation. 

Personally, Iam of the opinion that “ dowsing ~ will eventually 
be accounted for in terms of both psychology and physics. At 
any rate this has been my experience in medicine when two 
methods of explaining an illness are possible. a physical one and 
a mental one. 

Let me take as an example of this, the type of illness now 
known to doctors as belonging to the province of psychosomatic 
medicine. For a long time we medical men have been dividing 
up illnesses in this way and placing them in the two categories. 
* bodily illnesses ~ and *‘* psychological illnesses.” As a result 
of much experience, I no longer attempt to do this. I have given 
up making this division because I am now convinced that no illness 
is completely the one or the other. They are both. Every 
physical illness has its effect on the patient’s mind, and, vice 
versa, every psychological complaint has some repercussions on 
the patient’s body. Consequently I no longer say that this illness 
is psycho-genic and that this one is entirely physical. I say 
now “in my opinion ” this illness is mainly physical and this one 
is mainly psychological. 

So also in my opinion are such phenomena as dowsing and 
what are known as radiesthesia and radionics, mainly psychological 
in origin, but they have an element of the physical in them also, 
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I gather that the majority of experts on these subjects are coming 
to this conclusion also. The next question which arises is what 
part of the human mind is responsible for them? There is no 
room for any form of Extra-Sensory Perception in the Unconscious 
Mind described by Freud, and I think that everybody is now 
agreed, that it is in the Unconscious Mind that the faculty of 
** dowsing’ resides. It is in the much more highly endowed 
Subliminal Mind of Freud’s predecessor, the Victorian psychol- 
ogist, W. H. Myers, that the seat of the extra-sensory form of 
activity is more likely to be found. Dr. Myers called activities 
of this kind, Subliminal Events and by the word “ subliminal ” 
he meant everything which happened below the level of con- 
sciousness on which we habitually live. He expressed the 
opinion that telepathy and clairvoyance, and if he had been 
interested in it, he would have included also “ dowsing,” had their 
origin in the Subliminal region of the mind. He used as an 
analogy the function of “‘ seeing” and he drew attention to the 
fact that the limits of our seeing light were not imposed on us by 
the sun but by the capacity of our eyes. Beyond each end of 
the prismatic ribbon of light there are wavelengths of light to 
which our retinas do not respond. On the far side of the red 
end of the spectrum lie waves of sunlight which we feel as heat, 
and not as light. And “beyond each end of our conscious 
spectrum there extends a range of faculty and perception exceeding 
the known rays but, as yet, indistinctly guessed.” 


It should be remembered that the Unconscious or Subliminal 
regions of our minds are scenes of intense and ceaseless activity 
both by day and by night. These areas of the mind are responsible 
for the initial stages in the production of a great many of our 
ideas and of our feelings and it is not surprising therefore that 
in the earlier stages of their manufacture these subliminal ideas and 
feelings are often of a rather primitive and uncertain nature. 


I think that most of us will agree that the evidence in favour 
of the existence of various forms of Extra-Sensory Perception-— 
including the art of divining—is sufficiently overwhelming for us 
to be compelled to accept them as genuine phenomena. I have 
put the matter thus because our minds are seldom unbiassed on 
this subject, but are usually either for it or against it. Yet when 
examined as impartially as it is possible to examine it, there is 
nothing absurd in the idea that nature does not come to a sudden 
end at the point at which we cease to register anything happening. 
Or, as Tyrrell has put it : “ The Order of Existence with which 
our senses make us familiar is not the whole. There is an else- 
where in which the order is different. We do not come across this 
elsewhere by exploring the external world. ... It is only by 
looking into the personality of man that we discover the evidence 
of it,” 
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But it has to be recognised that all forms of Extra-Sensory 
Perception run counter to what Professor Broad calls the “ basic 
limiting principles of ordinary thought,” and this is only another 
way of saying that they run counter to the basic limiting principle 
of * scientific” thought. 

At a recent meeting at which various forms of Extra-Sensory 
Perception were discussed many people expressed the opinion 
that these phenomena are entirely irreconcilable both witb 
scientific methods and with what may be called scientific philos- 
ophy. I agree with the latter statement, for it is quite impossible 
to account for divining in its various forms, in terms of matter 
and of mechanism. One of the most unfortunate abstractions 
ever made by the scientists was that for which Descartes was 
responsible, the abstraction which has led to complete divorce 
between life. mind and matter. This has produced many difficulties 
such as the difficulty of explaining how two such entirely different 
entities as “mind” and “ matter” can possibly meet and affect 
each other. It has also led to the problem of explaining how a 
universe which is devoid of all meaning and of all mind can never- 
theless have produced out o1 itself a thinking and a truth-seeking 
Mah. 

Personally, I see no possibility of ever explaining divining in 
terms of a dualistic philosophy of matter and mind. To explain 
it we shall have to return to a monistie philosophy in which mind 
and matter are regarded as being different aspects of the same 
entity. This change is necessary not only in order to explain the 
various manifestations of what is now known as man’s Psi-factor 
but it is necessary also in order that we may be able to return to 
Nature and the Universe the two entities we have taken from 
them. namely, life and mind. It is absurd to look upon this vast 
universe in which we live as being nothing more than a senseless 
jazz-dance of particles, and to regard man as being the sole repre- 
sentative of mind and spirit in all these millions of light years of 
space. Personally I subscribe to Whitehead’s philosophy of 
Organism and I look upon the universe as being both alive and 
mindful. Without some sort of belief of this kind it is impossible 
to explain not only Extra-Sensory Perception but many other 
things besides. 

I see no reason, however, why we should not make occasional 
use of scientific methodology and enlist the scientists’ help in the 
further investigation of these paranormal mysteries. All that it 
will be necessary for this collaboration to take place is that the 
scientist should realise that it is quite impossible to subject the 
human mind to the same strict controls as those used by the 
scientist in the investigation of so-called inanimate matter. 
Experience has shown us that uncongenial laboratory conditions 
upset and even entirely inhibit many forms of paranormal phenom- 
ena. But there is no reason why the parapsychological investiga- 
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tor should not accept some of the conditions imposed on the 
experiments by his scientific colleague and thus be able to con- 
vince him in the end that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in his scientific philosophy. 

In a recent number of the Journal of the Frank Institute. a 
miracle was defined as “a thing of such unusual occurrence that 
the fact that it has actually occurred at all is open to doubt.” 
The writer of the article pointed out that almost all of the events 
which physicists have reported as happening in an atom would 
have to be regarded as being miracles by beings inhabiting that 
atom. If you and I lived on a particular atom which formed a 
tiny part of an X-ray tube. from which X-rays were coming. so 
rare are the emission of X-rays from any particular atom, that 
if we were to report to the atomic authorities that we have actually 
witnessed this happening in our atom we would be likely to be 
locked up as lunatics by the atom authorities. So also do we 
become suspect when we report phenomena of a paranormal nature. 

It has to be borne in mind that at present scientists insist on 
every observation or idea brought to them “ making sense ~ 
with the scientific theory which exists at that particular moment 
of time. Actually, a novel idea which later on may lead to a 
new scientific advance never does make sense with the contem- 
porary scientific theory. The Michelson-Morley experiment on 
the propagation of light gave results which were entirely contrary 
to the contemporary scientific expectation. Bohr’s notion of 
quantized electron orbits in atoms made no sense at all to the 
scientists, but it made it possible for Bohr to predict. with uncanny 
accuracy. the wavelengths of various spectral lines. The discovery 
of sea shells on the tops of high hills made no sense before the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but after the publication of 
Darwin's Origin of Species these same shells provided valuable 
evidence of the existence of evolution. Dowsing, Radiesthesia 
and Radionics make no sense now, but in all likelihood they will 
provide valuable evidence of some extremely important concep- 
tion which has not yet been propounded. In the meantime. we 
who have accepted these unusual radiesthesia and radionic 
happenings must be content to be deemed eccentrics by many 
of our colleagues. 


RADIESTHESIA AND SURVIVAL 


By ERIC E. WORSLEY 


Few radiesthesists seem to have thought of the pendulum as 
a means of psychic research—and indeed, many would deny that 
such a thing is possible, being anxious to stress the relationship 
between their art and the material world of classical physics; 
while those who have gone so far as to experiment with samples or 
witnesses of the dead usually declare that reactions so obtained 
refer only to the moment of death. These latter pendulists 
appear to forget the personal nature of radiesthesia. and assume 
too readily that their own failure to penetrate beyond the present 
life must necessarily apply in the case of all other experimenters 
in this field. 

Perhaps I should explain that I am not a Spiritualist, and 
have never attended a seance or any similar event. Such 
attempts to contact those who have “ passed over ~ have always 
seemed to me rather ethically dubious, and I have preferred to 
leave them to others. though I would not wish in any way to 
underestimate their value or interest. 

Pendular research, on the other hand, has seemed to me to be 
more legitimate. perhaps because there is no question of attempting 
to “raise ~ discarnate spirits (i.e.. their visible manifestation). 
Furthermore, with pendulum work, one is simply advancing, as it 
were, from a known and familiar field, i.e. medical research with 
samples of living patients. 

Before going on, I would like to mention that my own experi- 
ments with witnesses (signatures or hair samples) of the dead differ 
from all those of which I have read (and to which I refer above)— 
indeed. I find no difference between such witnesses and those of 
living persons. I would now like to give some attention to this 
specific point. 

What would be the body’s needs at the moment of, or immed- 
iately prior to, death ? Food, in its normal sense. seems hardly 
likely, since the organs concerned would be too weak to deal with it 
(except. of course. in the case of sudden death through accident), 
though it scems quite possible that there might be a deficiency 
of vitamins or minerals, or even of blood sugar, or soluble 
protein. And turning to medicine, there might. and probably 
would, be a need for certain homocopathic potencies. However, 
whatever the requirements, these would be unchanging if pendular 
reaction refers only to the moment of death. 

As I have said. with most experimenters, this does appear to 
be the case. Or it may be that they make a biased approach, 
and assume that pendular contact beyond the grave is impossible 
in which case, of course, it is understandable that they would 
obtain reactions for the last moments of the subject’s life (I am, 
of course, using such terms as “life” and “death” in their 
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normal sense). But this may, in some cases, be due to an over- 
zealous attempt to avoid the misleading effects of wishful thought. 

Obviously. most of us like to believe that there is some kind 
of future life, and for this reason it is essential that the experi- 
menter should relax and approach the matter in an interested 
vet unbiased frame of mind, anxious to learn the truth. but not 
to prove any particular belief or theory. The experienced 
radiesthetist, in the course of his work. naturally obtains con- 
siderable control over his mind; and in his case, therefore. it 
would be a mistake to over-estimate the likelihood of errors 
due to conscious wishful thinking, providing always that he makes 
a careful and dispassionate approach to experiments ; vet such 
errors can occur, even with the most expericneed. Unconscious 
desire can also be a source of error. and I do not know whether 
or to what extent it is possible to bring this under control. 

I must now make it clear that the reactions which I obtain 
from the witness of a dead subject vary from day to day. even 
hour to hour. exactly as in the case of a living person. It is 
obvious. therefore. that these reactions cannot refer to the 
moment of death. But I would agree that the obtaining of 
such reactions might be due to unconscious desire. However. 
though I was not greatly surprised to obtain reactions from 
witnesses of the dead, I was most surprised by their nature. 
I found that foods (and even, at times. homocopathic medicines) 
were indicated ; and these indications, as I have said. showed 
varying requirements, exactly as with a living person. And 
experience has shown me that when results are unexpected 
they are very likely to be correet——or at least. they appear to be 
free from the effects of wishful thought. 

At first, it seemed to me that these experiments with food 
and medicine tended to prove the theory of reincarnation, suggest- 
ing that the persons whose witnesses (in this case a signature) I 
was using had reincarnated and were therefore living on a physical 
plane on this or another planet. Perhaps I should add that I 
have a completely open mind regarding reincarnation : it seems 
to me a plausible and even likely theory, yet L have never heard 
any explanation of the actual means by which it can come about 
which I could regard as really satisfactory. 

The experiments mentioned above concerned persons who had 
died, respectively, six and thirty years previously; but last year I 
suffered the death of my dog, a most beloved pet, and on the day 
following her death I carried out some further experiments with 
a hair sample. 

Assuming that an animal might survive death (of which more 
later). I felt that (assuming reincarnation as a possibility) she 
would probably at this stage be in a discarnate state, perhaps 
awaiting rebirth—though she might, of course, have reincarnated 
almost instantaneously. In the former case, the need for food 
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still requires to be explained ; while in the latter, she would 
at this stage be a day-old baby (either animal or human) and 
most certainly not require the foods which I found to be indicated 
(including bread and other starch-containing substances). 

What is the meaning of these experiments ? This is a matter 
which T must leave to others, though it does appear to me that 
they are evidence for survival. Regarding the perplexing 
question of the food requirement, IT can only suggest that the 
need may not be for food in its purely physical form, as we know 
it. but for nourishment at a more etheric level (which might 
nevertheless appear to the being concerned as physical) which 
may, nevertheless, possess the same wave patterns as carthly food. 
The same could also apply in the case of medicines (and indeed, 
we know that high potencies represent medicine at a higher-than- 
physical level). 

The question of suvival in the case of animals is of obvious 
interest, though one on which I have tried to keep an open mind. 
That the higher animals. such as dogs and cats—and even more 
so, of course, the apes and monkeys—might live on after physical 
death does not seem in any way unreasonable. But what of the 
countless billions of minute animate creatures that can hardly be 
regarded as “ mind possessors ”’ in the normal sense of the term 7? 
Perhaps the Buddhists are right in believing that even such crea- 
tures are subject to rebirth. and that all will eventually rise. This 
is a belief which I hold in respect without necessarily accepting. 
But if one takes the view that the higher animals are likely to 
survive, and the lower ones not, the difficulty then arises as to 
where one would draw the line, i.e. mammals, vertebrates, ete.. 
and any such line would necessarily be arbitrary. 

I would now like to describe some experiments (which were 
naturally not regarded as such at the time) made shortly before 
the death of my dog, Sue. 

At various times, Sue had had some kind of stomach trouble. 
which the vet was unable to diagnose or to cure, though in between 
these attacks she seemed in very good health. At the time I 
did not know cnough about radiesthesia or homoeopathy to make 
a proper diagnosis or to give adequate treatment ; though during 
her last months I had given pulsatilla., as this was indicated by 
the pendulum (though it could not have been the similimum). 

About a week before her death, the dog had what appeared to 
be an attack of this usual trouble. and I did not realize that it 
was something more serious until the morning when her hind 
legs collapsed and she showed signs of internal pain. 

The vet diagnosed poison, and advised me to have her destroyed 
without delay, since no cure was possible. However, as I had 
written to a healing medium, from whom I had had personal help, 
asking for help or advice for my pet. I felt most anxious that 
the dog should remain alive long enough to give this non-physical 
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healing a trial. But, unfortunately, the medium was away at 
the time and my letter did not arrive until too late. 

Sue’s physical condition appeared to be deteriorating steadily ; 
yet I still had hope, however faint, that some miracle of healing 
might take place, and realized that. should this be the case, 
its manifestation would probably begin at a pre-Physical level. 
detectable by the pendulum. 

A friend, interested in radiesthesia, had lent me a rule which 
he had made, calibrated 0 to 200, and which, when the operator 
faced north, with the zero on the right-hand side, acted as a 
biometer. <A reading of about 170 on this instrument appeared 
to indicate normal (though obviously not perfect) health, but in 
testing a sample of the dog’s hair I found the reading to be well 
below 100, clearly an indication of extremely low vitality. 

Using this sample, I made readings every few hours, though 
with decreasing hope. However, on the morning of the last day. 
when the level had gone down to about 2 or 3, I was surprised 
(because of the very obvious increase in pain and weakness) to 
find a definite rise in the reading. I tested again and again, 
at short intervals, but each time the reading was higher. My 
first reaction was that the biometer method was useless, in view 
of the very obvious physical deterioration. But then I realized 
what had happened: the readings no longer indicated physical 
condition ; the spirit had already taken control. even though the 
poor, suffering body still lingered on. 

I made the experiment of thinking of “ body ” (in fact, I 
spoke the word), and instantly the reading fell almost to zero ; 
I then tried * spirit.” and it shot up instantly to a high reading 
(about 200, if I remember rightly). 

The dog’s body, though obviously still suffermg. appeared 
to be practically lifeless, and it seemed as though all the life 
had gone into her head, for she was still conscious and her eyes 
had never been more brilliant or more expressive : they seemed to 
radiate love and intelligence, and suffering. to an extent that 
one would hardly have thought possible. 

By this time, the biometer calibration had become quite 
inadequate, since I had to walk well beyond the end of the rule 
before the pendulum would swing across at right angles. And 
before the end I should have had to go beyond the end of the 
room before it would do so. But for the poor body, there now 
seemed no longer an even remote possibility of cure, and the vet 
was therefore called in to bring merciful release. 

On the following day, with some trepidation, but with care 
(so far as possible) to avoid tension or wishful thought, I repeated 
the biometer experiment, and found that the “ reading”? was 
still enormously high (i.e., far beyond the end of the rule, which 
appeared to channel the emanations well beyond its actual length). 
To me, at least, there could be no doubt that spirit had survived, 
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What was the reason for this high reading? I can only say 
that the dog had been loving and faithful, and a good mother, 
and that her life had been cut off not long past its prime: perhaps 
these are sufficient reasons for exaltation of the spirit. During 
the eighteen months that have since elapsed. the sample reading 
has fallen to a normal level. now being 180. 

I will now briefly mention another experiment with Sue 
briefly, because the subject cannot be dealt with to an adequate 
extent in the present article. 

Although I have no real “ ear” for music, I had assumed that 
I was. nevertheless, reasonably musical, to the extent that I 
enjoy a number of works generally accepted as “* good.” How- 
ever, when I held the pendulum between myself and my radio 
set, while several of my favourite pieces were being performed, 
the reaction was neutral, i.e. a side-to-side oscillation (this reaction, 
in my case, can indicate either neutral or negative. though the 
latter seems unlikely in the experiment concerned—though it is 
quite probable that some music would produce a negative reaction). 
I later found that only in the case of works by my favourite 
composer. Handel. does the pendulum oscillate positively. to-and- 
fro between myself and the source of music. 

I had also tried this experiment with Sue. but the pendulum 
merely dangled idly—indicating, 1 think, that music made no 
impression upon her at all, that it was simply meaningless sound 
to which she gave no indication of pleasure or dislike and in fact 
completely ignored. 

Since her death, however. the hair sample has given reactions 
just as definite as in my own case ; and indeed, I find that the 
music of two composers produces to-and-fro (positive) reaction. 
that of Handel and Bach (there may well. of course, be others, 
among those which I have not tested). In case it should be thought 
that this reaction was for myself. rather than the dog’s sample, 
I must make it clear that, in my case, Bach produces a neutral 
reaction. I can only assume that this present mental reaction 
(or so it appears to be) indicates that Sue’s present state (whatever 
that may be) is substantially higher. at least on an intellectual 
level, than the previous one. 

Regarding food requirements as indicated by the pendulum 
and hair sample, fruit and vegetables are shown to be more 
valuable than meat, and this would seem somewhat unlikely if 
Sue were now living (either physically or as spirit) in the previous 
form of a dog. This particular experiment may not be an 
important one, but it seems to support the indications of my other 
experiments. 

In making the above experiments I felt that I was, as it were, 
moving tentatively into the * unknown ” from the safe anchorage 
of familiar pendular tests, yet I still felt a little doubtful as to the 
ethics of penetrating, to however small an extent, “beyond the 
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veil.” There was, of course, much else that I would like to know, 
but it seemed that experiments would now have to be of the more 
purely mental or psychic type, during which I would “ tune in” 
to the sample and then put a question, the answer being given by 
positive or negative gyrations of the pendulum. 

I had little experience of this ‘“ questions and answer” type 
of experiment, as I have always felt that there was a considerable 
likelihood of the results being influenced by wishful thinking or by 
unconscious desire. And besides, I was even more uncertain, in 
this case, of the propriety of such direct questioning. However, 
I decided to compromise with my conscience, and limit myself 
to three questions: (i) Are you in good health? (ii) Are 
you happy? (iii) Do you love me? In each case I obtained 
a strong positive gyration of the pendulum. 

Since the answers were those for which one would naturally 
hope, their validity may for that reason be suspect. However, I 
am not a novice with the pendulum, and think that Iam reasonably 
able to eliminate conscious desire (except, of course, for a true 
answer) during an experiment. Nevertheless, I cannot guarantee 
that unconscious desire was absent. 

Since in Sue’s case I was naturally emotionally involved. 
I felt that I should now make a few experiments with an animal 
that I had not known during its lifetime, so when coming across 
a dead sheep during a walk on Dartmoor, I removed a piece of 
wool to use as a sample. In these experiments the reactions 
were just as definite as those with the dog’s sample, though I 
did not conduct somany. But the biometer reading, though high. 
was far lower than in Sue’s case. 

In making these experiments I have not sought to “ prove ” 
any belief or theory, being anxious only to learn the truth. But 
perhaps I should again mention my doubts as to the wisdom 
of penetrating even thus far into the mysterious ‘“ beyond.” 
However, such doubts are tempered by the reflection that, if one 
possesses some ability, it is probably not wrong to use it, provided 
that one’s reasons for so doing are legitimate and that no harm 
to others is involved. And having carried out these experiments, 
I now feel that I should make them more widely known. 


THE COMPENSATOR 


BY MARGUERITE MAURY 


We want to draw your attention to this new and improved 
model because we realised that the old detectometer had not 
achieved all that we had hoped for. 

The principle of creating a magnetic field by means of a variable 
electric current was fully treated in our book How to Dowse and 
we will refer the reader to that. 

The main feature of our new compensator is its ability to 
create a magnetic field with variable pulsations corresponding to 
the variations in the magnetic field of the earth which are 1 to 6 
per second. 

According to the Proceedings of the Carnegie Institution for 
1952 it has been possible to observe terrestrial magnetic fields, 
or rather open circulating magnetic currents, which have regular 
pulsations. It will be remembered that in biology we are faced 
with the same phenomenon—every cell has its own pulsations 
and every capillary vessel has its own little heart-beat. 

These pulsations have a certain rhythm which would be of 
considerable help in arriving at the end we have in mind, namely, 
the determination of the functional rhythm of an individual. 

Although the investigations of qualified radiesthetists have 
produced remarkable results it is true to say that there still remain 
large gaps in our knowledge, the most important being the correct 
interpretation of their reactions. One can realise how difficult 
it is, even when biological samples are being used, to ascertain 
the functional disequilibrium of any particular organ. We cannot 
tell whether it is a case of increase. a blockage, a sedimentation 
or of inhibition, so that the radiesthetist has to resort to the 
mental process, though it can only be regarded as an auxiliary. 

It is precisely to avoid this dubious procedure that we prefer 
a method with a recognised physical basis. 

When we obtain a reaction, working in a magnetic field X 
with a pulsation Y, we can be quite sure that we are encountering 
a congested organ or that it is a question of an accelerated and 
excited function. If the frequency is considerably increased the 
rate of the function becomes so rapid as to amount to a total 
inhibition, however paradoxical this may seem. 

For example: we find that a stomachic function is greatly 
retarded, the contractions slow and the digestion much delayed. 
On the other hand the vago-sympathetie system is much excited 
and its rhythm above normal, its intervention becoming in- 
operative. Here the law of compensation no longer plays a part 
and we are faced with a total inhibition. 

But we also find rhythms which are merely too fast or too slow, 
and this is what interests us most. especially when glands with 
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internal secretions, like the pancreas, the kidneys, the liver and 
the endocrinal glands, are concerned. 

In such cases examination enables us to obtain a high degree 
of diagnostic precision and we are in a position to prescribe a 
remedy equally precise by choosing a regime which will regularise 
the function. 

To go further into the matter we will revert to cases of inhibition. 
We have a choice either of activating an inhibited organ--a 
common error in medicine and in making a test which will quickly 
see that the remedy will only serve to upset the function and 
certainly not make it work normally; or else to soothe it and slow 
up the vago sympathetic system so enabling it to resume again 
its proper digestive function. 

We venture to call this * high grade medicine ~ for the horizons 
it opens up are boundless. 


Note BY W. E. ARNOULD-TAYLOR 


The Maury Compensator* is a precision instrument designed 
as the result of much laboratory work. To make it possible it 
was necessary to use some of the latest techniques in instrument 
manufacture using miniature and high fidelity components. The 
prototypes were subjected to much more exacting tests than they 
are likely to receive during normal * field ~ work but they with- 
stood the tests without breakdown. One of the biggest problems 
was to design an instrument which covered the wide range of 
luA to 100 mA on one meter and so make the operation of the 
unit as uncomplicated as possible. The circuit, which incorporates 
potentiometer control on the power input and a special relay 
system. is sturdily built to stand up to both hard usage and travel. 
The selector switch gives a choice of five ranges : 0-25 uA, 0-100 
wA. 0-1 mA, 0-10 mA and 0-100 mA and each of these ranges 
may be pulsed if required at rates varving from one to six per 
second. The unit uses 2 AD 43 and 2 5 cell batteries. replace- 
ments for which are obtainable in most parts of the world. Also 
available if required is a specially designed brown canvas carrying 
case which is fitted with twin zips and a pocket for the loop. The 
instrument itself is housed in a metal case finished in two-tone 
grey with black controls and a satin chrome carrying handle. 


* Obtainable from Klectro-Medical Hlire Ltd., 82 George Street. London, 
W.1 5 price £48 ex London, batteries 15s. extra, carrying case £3. 10s, 
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PENDULUM SWINGING 


By MARGARET O'BRIEN 


Quite recently I read an article in which the writer asserted that 
the pendulum registers the will-power of the operator and nothing 
more. The author felt sure that everyone is sensitive to the 
pendulum, and it would move only as directed. Left to itself it 
does not give any answer. He wrote that the user may stop 
a swing and ask the pendulum to move in any other direction by 
mental power or by words. Similarly the pendulum determines 
the sex of the person as directed by the operator. i.e. while the 
pendulum moves in a circle to indicate that the person involved in 
the question is a female. the user can say. “* No, the person is a 
male,” it will then move in the opposite direction ! 

One could agree that a great many people are potential dowsers 
and there is nothing abnormal about the dowsing reflex, but very 
few have the ability and skill necessary for a reliable degree of 
success. People who know nothing about divining are perplexed 
by the varying methods of dowsers. The man who gets results 
with a black box or other radionic instrument appears to be quite a 
different exponent to the worker handling a forked stick who claims 
no mysterious faculties other than a sensitivity to water. He 
shuns what he believes to be wishful thinking and_ intuitive 
* hunches.” However. many excellent dowsers have complete 
faith in the intuitive faculties of their own subconscious, and they 
use the pendulum mostly as a means of concentration, which 
helps them to cross the border into metaphysical realms. 

Some vears ago in Vienna. I met an elderly dowser named Franz 
Hertz, who had quite exceptional ability in every branch of 
radiesthesia. On one occasion he was asked to find a young girl 
who had disappeared from her home some weeks earlier. The 
police had searched for her in vain, and her distracted parents 
approached the diviner with misgiving. Only a month previously 
the father of the missing girl had cruelly criticised the diviner in a 
letter to the local press in reply to an article [had written about old 
Franz and his amazing power. When he was requested to help 
in the search the dowser held a pendulum over a map of the district 
and after nearly fifteen minutes’ concentration he said. “I want 
to go toa place about six miles from here.” There was a car at the 
door and I drove with the parents and Franz to a lonely spot at 
the outskirts of the city. 

We left the car and followed the dowser along a narrow laneway 
which opened on to a wide clearing at the edge of a wood. There 
a large pool of stagnant water attracted his attention. and again 
he held the pendulum and remained a long time staring into the 
water. ‘ We must go further,” he said quietly. We drove about 
two miles further on, very slowly as he instructed. Next time we 
left the car Franz walked directly to a ditch half full of stagnant 
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water, and underneath he found the body of the girl. who had 
apparently been murdered. 

Much later when [ spoke to Franz about the case he said he had 
‘seen ” the girl lving under stagnant water when he looked at the 
map! The pendulum had in some way helped to set in action 


his subconscious mind. ‘To me he gave the advice: “* Study hard 
and practise harder. Despite all criticism carry on this absorbing 


work. It will repay vou with the gift of a clear mind. unhampered 
by the trifling annoyances of commonplace living; for there is 
nothing so absorbing as learning to use one’s own powers. In 
doing so God’s abundant life flows into us because we are co- 
operating with His purpose.” 


BROADCASTING EXPERIMENTS WITH SEEDS 


By DR. T. T. B. WATSON 


Some vears ago T carried out some experiments on seeds, with 
the encouragement and advice of Mr. G. Jacklin. 

Promising results from broadcasting to crops had been reported 
and these experiments seemed to show that radiated crops gave 
a larger vield than non-radiated crops used as controls. My 
object was to repeat this experiment with seeds in pots. The 
advantage of this was that the time for the experiment was 
speeded up from several months to a few days and that control 
Was Casicr. 

Radiating in this connection is used in the radionic and radies- 
thetic sense and not in the physical sense. A Delawarr diagnostic 
instrument was used in the experiments here described, but no 
attempt was made to tune it either to the seeds or the soil, all 
the dials being turned to 0. It is clear, therefore, that the role 
of the instrument was to act merely as a focus for the mind and 
that the term radiation in this connection is symbolic for an 
unknown factor of a psychic nature. 
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Mr. Alan Mayne and Dr. Jack Mongar have kindly commented 
on the experiments and their criticisms and suggestions will be 
valuable for any who wish to repeat them. In regard to the 
risk of leaving a small depression in the pots from which samples 
of earth were taken I tried to avoid this in my experiments. The 
difliculty of separating the earth from the roots of the seedlings 
is certainly a valid criticism and Dr. Mongar’s suggestion of using 
filter papers instead of earth on which to grow the seedlings is a 
much better idea. It is particularly important to arrange that 
experiments are carried out in a way that is statistically acceptable 
and Mr. Mayne’s comments, as well as his analysis, are most 
important. 

This type of experiment with seeds can be varied in a number 
of ways and is simple to carry out. It is to be hoped that others 
will repeat the experiments as they seem to offer a ready means of 
demonstrating paranormal effects. 

Experiment 1, 11-4-1956. 11 p.m. 

Six flower pots, + inch, filled with earth from a London garden, 
soaked in water. Sown with Bees Mustard seed, best white. 
Seeds pressed into earth. Seeds not counted but sprinkled by 
hand in approximately even numbers in each pot. Placed on a 
window sill facing east. Radiator on below sill. Covered with 
brown paper weighted down with brass rod. 

rr 
0 O000 oO 
1 2345 6 

A small amount of earth from 2. 4 and 6 pots placed in -+- well 
of Delawarr dectector in another room, all dials at 0. but tuning 
dial at Kk. Specimen of my saliva on white blotting paper fixed 
to rubber detector pad. 

13-4-1956. Seeds in all pots germinating. 1 hardly at all, 2 to 
5 most. especially 2. 

16-4-1956. Most seeds on 1 not germinating, those on 2 most 
germinating, then 6, 3, 4, 5 about equal. Paper off. One table- 
spoonful of tap water in each pot daily. 

27-4-1956. Pots soaked, plants uprooted, earth shaken off, put 
in numbered envelopes and weighed by chemist. 


Not radiated Radiated 

ye. l5gr. 2. 235gr. 
3. 165gr. 4. 233¢r. 
5. 280¢r. 6. 320gr. 


460¢r. 788er. 
Sixteen days’ growth. 
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Experiment 2, 27-4-1956. 11.85 p.m. 
Same pots and earth sown with Bees Mustard Seed, Best White. 
Pots 1 and 6 transposed. 
rrr 
oO 000 OO Oo 
6 234 5 #1 
30-4-1956. Central heating ceased. 
1-5-1956. Tablespoonful of water cach pot. Old sceds left 
in by mistake 1 inch up. Paper off. 
9-5-1956. Pots soaked. Plants uprooted and weighed as before 
by chemist. Roots coming through bottoms of 2, 4, 5. 6. 


os 
Not Radiated Radiated 
1. 14er. 2. 176gr. 
3. 65er. 4. 129¢r. 
5. 120gr. 6. 108gr. 
199¢er. 108er. 


12 days’ growth. 
Note.—Failure of No. 1 pot in experiment one not due to its 


position on window sill. as in experiment two, No. 1 pot did well 
in this position. 


Experiment 3. 4-5-1956. 


Experiment commenced but not completed. 


Experiment 4. 11-5-1956. 11.45 p.m. 


Twelve 2-inch pots filled with earth from garden. Soaked. 
Sown with 50 seeds in each pot. Not pressed down. A half 
saltspoonful of earth from 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 pots put into + 
well of Delawarr detector and mixed together, earth from previous 
experiments having been removed. Covered with paper on 
window sill. 


r r r 


r r r 
2 e@ 4 > 6 7 Ss 9 10 ll 12 
Go 6 8 BD oe Oo & © 0 0 0 0 


13-5-1956. Dessertspoonful of water in each pot. None 
sprouting. 
14-5-1956. Sprouting. 
15-5-1956. Paper off. 
19-5-1956. Left in afternoon for week-end away. Before going 
put one dessertspoonful of water in each pot and two in each saucer. 
21-5-1956. All drooping. One dessertspoonful of water in each 
pot. 


22-5-1956. Pots soaked. Plants uprooted and weighed as 
before by chemist. Eleven days’ growth. 
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Weight of growth in each pot. 


Not Radiated Radiated 
ie 36gr. 2. 30er. 
3. 7gr. 4. 122gr. 
3. 69er. 6. 38er. 
7. 40gr. 8. 35g 
Q, 13er. 10 S8er 

1] b5er. 12 S91 
220oer. 39T oT 


Experiment 5. 4-6-1956, 9.30 p.m. 


The twelve pots of earth—now quite dry—of previous experi- 
ment. emptied on to separate pieces of paper and seeds that had 
not germinated, bits of root, ete., removed. Earth returned to 
respective pots. Pots 4. 5 and 11 topped up with more earth. 
Pots soaked in water. Placed along same window sill in reverse 
order. 


r r r r r : 
12 11 10 9 Ss y @ S&S i 8 2 1 
o © oO © o 2 8 © oe @2 ©@ @ 


Half a saltspoonful of earth from pots 2, 4, 6, 8. 12 put into +- 
well of Delawarr detector, earth of previous experiment having 
been emptied from this well. Settings as before—50 mustard 
seeds sown in cach pot. Covered with paper weighted with brass 
rod. 


7-6-1956. Started one dessertspoonful of water in each pot 
each morning. 


9-6-1956. Paper off. 

14-6-1956. Pots soaked. Plants uprooted and weighed. Heavy 
root formation in several pots. Much of this left in earth. Ten 
days’ growth. 


Weights of growth in each pot. 


Not Radiated Radiated 
1. 28gr. 2. 37er. 
3. B4gr. 1. S6gr. 
a. 33er. 6. 58er. 
7. 42¢r. s 45er. 
9. 20er, 10. 57gr. 

ll. 30er. ims 52er. 
182¢r. 305e¢er. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON DR. WATSON’S EXPERIMENTS 
BY ALAN MAYNE 

Dr. Jack Mongar, of the Pharmacological Laboratory, Univer- 
sity College, London, has sent me some criticisms of the experi- 
mental technique of these experiments : ‘‘ I don’t like the method 
of treatment ; it involves taking some earth out of the pot and 
perhaps leaving a small depression which would not be present 
in the controls. This would affect the distribution of water to 
the roots. Finally, the preparation of the plants for weighing 
is open to criticism. It must be difficult to control the amount 
of roots left behind. Much better to grow on filter paper and 
terminate the experiment earlier.” 

Both Dr. Mongar and I wish to point out an important fault 
in the design of the experiment : the De la Warr treatment was 
assigned systematically to alternate pots. whereas it should have 
been applied to half the pots chosen at random so as to minimise 
the effects of possible unknown regularities in the environment 
of the pots. A whole range of designs of experiments has been 
developed by statisticians recently, and many of those which have 
already proved valuable in agricultural work will doubtless also be 
useful in further experiments to test the effects of paranormal 
factors on plant growth. 

Finally, I will summarise the results of the statistical tests that 
I carried out on Dr. Watson’s data. I tried three different 
methods (tests numbers 8, 12, 14 in M. H. Quenouille, ‘* Rapid 
Statistical Calculations,” published by Griffin. Of these tests, 
number 14, the Wilcoxon test, is probably the most appropriate. 
as it does not involve any special assumptions about the experi- 
mental material), all of which gave essentially the same results. 
Although experiments 1, 2 and 4 were not statistically significant. 
the results of experiment 5 were highly significant, with odds of 
well over 100 to 1 against them occurring by coincidence if there 
were no difference between the treatments. It is also interesting 
to note that, in all four experiments, the treated plants were heavier 
than the untreated plants; this configuration of results would 
occur only once in 16 similar groups of experiments on the average 
if the treatment effects were the same. 

Thus I conclude that these experiments, in spite of their faults, 
provide some evidence strongly suggesting that there is a genuine 
paranormal effect which can operate on the growth of plants, 
though this evidence is not yet conclusive. In view of this. and 
because several other experiments providing strong preliminary 
evidence have already been carried out, I believe that many 
further experiments of this sort should be attempted. 

* * * * 

Anyone proposing to carry out experiments similar to those 
described above is asked to communicate with Miss A. M. Barnard, 
4 Wimpole Mews, London, W.1. 
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KNOWING AND AFFECTING BY EXTRA- 
SENSORY MEANS 


A Paper read at The Centre for Spiritual and Religious Studies 
By GEORGE LAURENCE, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.ED. 


I have been asked to try to give you some idea of how and why 
I came to take up Radiesthesia. Iam afraid that this will mean a 
short autobiography. 

For most of my professional life I have practised orthodox 
medicine in various capacities. In addition to a pretty large 
general practice I held several appointments, such as Public 
Vaccinator, Medical Officer of the Public Institution (now of course 
called a hospital), Medical Superintendent of the local Isolation 
Hospital, Factory Surgeon and other odd jobs. Also I did a good 
deal of general surgery at what was then the local Cottage Hospital. 

Finally, by way of a rest, I worked for 12 vears as Medical Officer 
to a large engineering firm. 

I inflict these details on you just to show that I have had a pretty 
wide experience of orthodox medicine in a variety of branches. 

Looking back, I think that what made me investigate many 
unorthodox methods, and explore any avenue which might lead 
to something worthwhile, was a growing conviction that I did not 
always really know what I was doing—or, rather, why I was doing 
it. In other words I did not know why people were ill. 

This was generally fairly easy with ordinary infectious diseases, 
and acute ailments such as influenza, etc.; but when it came to the 
chronic disorders such as malignant disease. rheumatism, de- 
generative nervous troubles, and other so-called incurable maladies, 
we did not know the “why,” and we were reduced to treating 
names and labels, signs and symptoms, without a clue as to 
causation, and hence the temporary alleviation of symptoms was 
the best that I—or my contemporaries—could do. 

Was that good or even intelligent medicine? 

I am told that Lord Cohen of Liverpool has said that all medical 
textbooks should be re-written under the heading of ‘ what, 
where and why.” 

As I have indicated, it was just that “ why ” that worried me. 

Although at long last much more attention is being paid to 
‘ausation, most chronic diseases are still being treated by purely 
empirical methods, so often with the modern drugs, which at best 
may seem to produce only some temporary alleviation—and so 
often with most unfortunate side effects. 

I wonder how many “cures” for cancer and rheumatism I 
have known vaunted during the 60 years I have been in medicine ! 

The treatment of diabetes keeps patients alive, but never cures 
them. 
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Is this good enough ? 

And so we could go on. 

In my quest for enlightenment I have wandered into many 
gardens which promise rare and refreshing fruit, but practically 
always to return disappointed and often disgusted with the produce. 
always. however, determined to keep an open mind—and equally 
determined not to be too credulous. 

Shortly before I retired from general practice fate intervened in 
the shape of a man on whom I had called about some business 
matter. That completed, he remarked casually —he knew I was a 
doctor—that he had been acting as a guinea pig for his wife. 
He explained that he was subject to severe sore throats and that. 
although his wife was a doctor, they thought it better for him to be 
dealt with by an outsider. He was being treated by the fairly 
recently discovered “ M. and B.” in tablets, which took quite a 
time to cure his throats, and made him feel so ill that he would 
almost sooner have kept the throats. 

And now we come to the point of the story. 

His wife was far from satisfied with these results and when he 
recently developed another throat. she broke up an “* M. and B.” 
tablet into pieces of varying size, and. with a pendulum, chose the 
bit which seemed to suit him best. 

To his amazement, because he thought the whole business was 
bunkum. his throat got better in a very short time and without any 
unpleasant effects. 

I presume that what he got was practically a homocopathie dose. 

He told me that his wife called this new game ** Radiesthesia.” 
but that he knew nothing about it beyond the fact that his wife 
was very keen and was having lessons from someone. 

I had never heard the name “ radiesthesia,”” but presumed that 
it most likely was just another of these stunts that turn up from 
time to time. 

However. on the principle of leaving no stone unturned, I 
evinced great interest and was invited to come to dinner and meet 
his wife and get some information at first hand. The lady was 
obviously a very capable doctor, and soon convinced me that the 
subject was well worth pursuing, and suggested that I should get in 
touch with Dr. Jensen. This I did, and received every help and 
encouragement. 

Through Dr. Jensen I contacted Mrs. Barraclough, who gave me 
my first lessons, and then, [ think, my next instructor was Mr. 
Noel Macbeth. I am much indebted to both of these for their 
patient and painstaking assistance. 

I would point out, however, the great difficulty in teaching 
anything that can only be learned by practical experience. This. 
I think, applies especially to radiesthesia. You can be shown 
methods and principles but then you must work out your own 
salvation and find the method which gives you the best results, 
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Without doubt many people have the latent faculty, but it 
requires much patience and perseverance to develop this into a 
reliable source of information. 

Anyone can play five-finger exercises on the piano, but it needs 
something of a gift to get much further—personally I never got 
beyond “* The Bluebells of Scotland ”! Thope that I have got a 
little further than that with radiesthesia, but, believe me, I am 
still learning, and realize more and more how very much more there 
is to learn. 

I would like at this point. if he will forgive me, to quote from a 
talk given by Mr. A. R. Kent at the Moor Park Dowsers’ Congress 
this vear. 

** We must remember that the field we are working in is a new 
science, and we are but on the fringe of knowledge in relation to 
the overwhelming possibilities slowly being revealed as we steadily 
search for the ways and methods which ultimately help resolve some 
of the problems.” 

Dr. Jensen introduced me to the rule. and Mrs. Barraclough to 
the circle, but it was only by watching other people work, trying 
out rules and cireles and various other methods, including black 
boxes and diagnostic instruments, that I came to the conclusion 
that, so far as I was concerned. a simple pendulum was by far the 
most accurate, and certainly the most time-saving instrument of 
them all. I am, however, quite willing to believe that these 
various instruments can give reliable information, if you know 
how to use them. 

Via Dr. Jensen and by joining the Society for the Study of 
Radiesthesia, I met many of those stalwart pioneers of our method. 
in the persons of Drs. Guyon Richards, Ernest Martin, Hort, 
Hector Munroe, Gonin and many others, but will always think 
of dear old Dr. Jensen as my radiesthetic Godfather. 

The difficulty in getting this invaluable method of diagnosis and 
treatment across to the medical profession is the same one that 
hindered them from accepting anything they were not taught at 
school in the days of Pasteur, Jenner, Lister and Simpson—not to 
mention Barker. 

G. N. M. Tyrrell, when President of the Society for Psychical 
Research, thus explained people’s attitude to anything new: 

“It is because the constitution of our minds, as a result of 
biological evolution, causes us to reject whatever is entirely 
foreign to the world of common experience. If we succeed in 
resisting this psychological tendency, even for a moment, we can 
see, quite clearly, that there is no reason why our bodily senses 
should reveal the length and breadth of all existence. 

There is no reason why nature should terminate at the point 
where our senses cease to register it, and no reason why, beyond 
this point, it should not be governed by unfamiliar laws—no 
reason, but so strong is the sense-centredness of our minds that we 
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find ourselves smiling at the idea that anything important can 
exist in the universe which we cannot either directly perceive or 
grasp with our existing mental equipment.” 

This is quoted in Raynor Johnson’s The Imprisoned Splendour 
and is perhaps putting it more kindly than calling those who cannot 
accept, or even listen to our ideas, “ potbound” or * closed- 
minded.” 

Another quotation from Raynor Johnson is a_ little more 
hopeful: 

“The discovery that individual organisms are somehow in 
psychic connection one with another across space, is one of the 
most revolutionary discoveries ever made.” I like the definite 
word ‘ discoveries” instead of theories, ideas or hypotheses. 
This was from Professor A. C. Hardy of Oxford Zoological Depart- 
ment. 

This, I think, is just what Max Freedom Long postulates as a 
condensation in the psychic ether, and calls the * aka thread.” 

After some 18 years of radiesthetie practice I doubt if Tam any 
nearer to knowing how it works, or why it works at all, but I am 
more and more certain that the solution lies in the realm of extra- 
sensory perception, rather than coming within the scope of 
materialistic science. 

However, I do know, without a shadow of doubt, that it does 
work, and IT am convinced that it could provide the answer to 
countless medical problems and could transform medicine from a 
somewhat uncertain art into an exact science. and so be of 
inestimable value in the alleviation of human. and indeed of 
animal, suffering. I freely admit with Mr. Kent however, that we 
are only on the threshold of this so promising development. and 
that there is ample room for further progress and research. 

At this point I would like to pay tribute to three great thinkers in 
the medical world who have each, in his own way, helped and 
influenced me in my search for truth. 

First of all comes Samuel Hahnemann, who not only founded 
Homoeopathy, but postulated the existence of micro-organisms 
a prophecy confirmed later by Pasteur. and received by the 
medical profession with equal gratitude and respect! 

But from the point of view of radiesthesia the most important of 
his conceptions was that of hereditary ‘‘ miasms.” meaning by 
that term inherited taints or toxicoses which could be passed down 
through more than one generation. 

The baffling characteristic of these miasms, and the one that 
renders them so difficult to demonstrate to the orthodox is the 
fact that there are no orthodox clinical or laboratory tests for their 
existence—hence. ipso facto, they just cannot exist! 

For instance. active syphilis can be inherited and may give 
positive Wasserman or Kahn tests as they are called, but a 
syphilitic ‘‘ miasm ” or toxicosis can also be inherited which can 
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only be detected by radiesthesia and which can present symptoms 
completely baffling to the ordinary medical man. 

IT have had many such cases. 

Another and much more common miasm to be passed on is of a 
tubercular type. the results of which are protean in character to a 
most extraordinary extent, both physical and mental. There is 
accumulating evidence that diabetes is generally. if not always, 
due to a tubercular toxicosis. 

In view of the widespread prevalence of active tuberculosis in 
the past the frequent appearance of this particular miasm is not 
surprising. 

I should interupt myself at this point to distinguish between 


* Diathesis ” and ‘“ Miasm.” According to Stedman’s Medical 
Dictionary. a diathesis is “* a constitutional state predisposing to 
any disease or group of diseases.” Whereas. on the contrary, a 


Iniasm is a very definite entity and has to be dealt with as such. 

We frequently find, however, a very analogous occurrence after 
acquired ailments, a persistent constitutional toxaemia or “ hang- 
over.” which can often only be definitely revealed by radiesthetic 
diagnosis. For the term of this talk, at least. we might call both 
of these forms of toxicosis “* miasms.”’ and I hope that it will be 
obvious to you how important their detection is for the institution 
of informed and purposeful treatment. 

I would next mention Rudolf Steiner. I must admit that most 
of his writings and ideas are a long way above my head, but I 
find his notion of ** Formative Forces’ very helpful towards 
clearer thinking. It is a much more definite expression than 
“activity.” “ providence,” “instinct” or some other vague 
phrase, although they may all in the end mean the same thing. 

Who or what is responsible for these forces need not concern us 
for our immediate purpose. but the conception which the phrase 
conveys does provide a useful hypothesis when one is considering 
what may happen when they are put out of action. 

The third thinker who has helped me to evolve some sort of a 
working philosophy is J. E. R. McDonagh. Again I have to 
admit great difficulty in reading him and even greater one in 
following him, as I am no bio-chemist, but I do think that I have 
some idea of what he means by his “ unitary ” theory. 

I gather that in stating that there is only one basic disease he 
means that whatever sign or symptom is manifested or whatever 
the name or label you give it you are dealing with some imbalance 
or aberration of the protein, and that unless you can redress that 
imbalance you cannot cure your patient. 

The degree or extent of this aberration determines the serious- 
ness of the disorder, and he argues that malignant disease is due 
to an extreme degree of aberration and hence is a constitutional 
malady and not just a local occurrence. 
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This. I think. is a most pertinent notion and should give one 
most furiously to think. 

By combining the conceptions of these farseeing men we can 
arrive at what I think is a very useful working hypothesis. 

Apart from any obvious reason for an illness such as some 
infection which can be diagnosed by ordinary clinical or laboratory 
methods—and., as a rule, equally well by radiesthesia—in obscure 
cases using radiesthesia as our guide, we can generally find some 
cause, be it an inherited or acquired miasm, for any imbalance of 
the protein. whatever the manifestation may be; and that very 
imbalance may well in turn be the basic reason for the hindrance 
or inhibition of the formative forces. If to a constitutional 
miasm there be added some recent infection or toxin a still more 
devasting effect may well be produced. 

Incidentally. I have an idea that many of these so mysterious 
allergic conditions may well be due to some miasm or other. 

After the fertilization of the ovum in an animal or human 
being, a mass of undilferentiated cells is produced. called a 
‘morula. and one of the riddles of biology is to explain why 
these cells manage to sort themselves out and develop into 
intricate parts and systems of the human or animal body —and 
this is just where Rudolf Steiner’s notion of “formative forces” 
helps our thinking. 

In the vast majority of cases all goes well and according to 
plan. but if something occurs to hinder or interfere with these 
forces anything may go wrong. 

This inhibition of the formative forces may happen quite early 
or quite late in life. An early example. and one of which many of 
vou will have heard. is the effect on the unborn child of the toxins 
of measles. if the mother has been so unfortunate as to catch that 
complaint while pregnant. The result may be a hare-lip or other 
deformity. This seems to me to be an example of a mixture 
of an inherited and an acquired toxicosis. 

A hare-lip is definitely an arrest of normal devclopment as that 
conformation is an invariable stage in the growth and maturation 
of the foetus. 

Since writing the above about measles a case of special interest 
in this connection has been brought to me and furnishes a most 
opportune example of what Ihave been trying to get across. 

This was a boy of seven with a ventricular septal defect. in other 
words the partition between the two sides of his heart had not 
been completed as is normal. 

The parents did not expect me to be able to do anything to 
remedy this. but were not quite happy about him in other ways. 
especially his restlessness. excitability and lack of power of 
concentration. What had interfered with the formative forces in 
this case ? 

There is always a reason for any departure from the normal. 
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Having the measles case in mind, I enquired if the mother had 
had any illness while carrying the baby. It appeared that she had 
been quite ill with what she had been told was a “ sort of typhoid.” 

A radiesthetic test showed just what I had expected, but in 
view of the danger of getting the reaction which one expects or 
hopes for, I got my wife, who is quite a skilled dowser, to make some 
tests without having any idea about the case whatever. I gave 
her a selection of “* witnesses ” including three varieties of typhoid. 
Without any hesitation she discarded them all except that of 
paratyphoid * B.” 

I am constantly having to point out that you cannot keep a 
poison in one place, and in this boy’s case the toxin was causing a 
very definite imbalance in his central nervous system, even a little 
in the brain itself. causing overaction of his thyroid and a general 
upset of his hormones. 

This seems to be another outstanding example of a mixture of 
inherited and acquired miasms. 

Quite frequently the effects of cither form of miasm donot 
appear until quite late in life—towards middle-age in fact. This I 
attribute to the fact that metabolism is not quite so active and that 
toxins. as they are let loose in the system. so to speak. are not 
excreted so well and accummulate to such an extent as to produce 
symptoms. I could give you many instances of this. but, after all. 
I am not supposed to be reading a medical paper. 

The point Tam endeavouring to lead up to is whether we can 
apply these ideas to the problem of the causes of malignant disease. 
I think we can. 

[ have referred to the formation and subsequent development 
of that mass of undifferentiated cells called a “ morula.” and we 
have shown that if there is interference with the formative forces 
things may go wrong. 

If we accept McDonagh’s theory that malignancy is due to an 
extreme degree of protein aberration, resulting, according to 
Rudolf Steiner, in a complete inhibition of these forces, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that it may only need some local incident 
by way of trauma or prolonged irritation to produce the complete 
reversal of a cell, or group of cells to the primative type of undis- 
ciplined multiplication which is so characteristic of malignant 
cdlisease. 

This progress of protein imbalance may stop short at any point. 
but even innocent tumours must owe their origin to the same kind 
of influence—or want of it. 

Surely it must be in the direction of controlling this interference 
with. or inhibition of. these all-important directive forces, that the 
prevention of cancer, and indeed of many of the ills which flesh is 
heir to, lies. 

By the time that a tumour has formed it is generally too late 
to do more than attack the local lesion, but I feel that a great deal 
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more could be done to prevent or control secondary manifestations, 
by finding the underlying cause of the protein aberration, and 
dealing with that rather than having to rely wholly on the some- 
what hazardous use of deep ex-rays and cobalt bombs—both 
purely empirical and much too uncertain in their effect both on the 
malignant cells and the so far healthy cells of the body. 

An enormous amount of work along these lines remains to be 
done by biologists and physiologists and we can only hope that they 
will see their way to do so before much more valuable time is 
wasted. 

Beverley Nichols. writing in his novel The Sweet and Twenties 
shows his interest by saving—writing of changes—** Consider the 
realm of medicine. It is possible that the future historian may 
decide that one of the most vital chapters in the history of man- 
kind was being written in the 1950°s—not in the Middle East 
nor in the atomic experimental stations, but in the studies of a 
few doctors who are making the first hestitant steps into the un- 
charted science of radiesthesia. and in the sanctuaries of a few 
spiritualists who are beginning to tap the healing resources of the 
spirit world.” 

Finally. as the subject for discussion is healing in general I 
would suggest that all methods act essentially by setting free those 
formative forces with which we have been endowed by a Divine 
Providence. 
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THE HISTORY OF RADIESTHESIA 


A lecture delivered at the meeting of the Evangelical Academy of 
Tutzing on the Problem of the Rod and Pendulum 
BY HANS MORING 
Translated and reproduced from the Zeitschrift fiir Radidsthesie. 
January, March, 1960, with the permission of the Editor 


I feel deeply honoured and very pleased to be the first to speak 
at this Conference. It is my task this evening to give you in 
an abbreviated form the history of the practice of Radiesthesia. 

To begin with, what is meant by Radiesthesia ? Translated 
literally. it means sensitivity to radiation, by which we mean 
the ability of certain gifted people to react to radiations and fields 
of force. wherein the body forms the antenna and the rod or 
pendulum the indicator. You will hear more of this later. 
Meanwhile [I will attempt to give you a glimpse into the history 
of this phenomenon of nature, for that is what it is. 

The practice of Radiesthesia is without any doubt extremely 
ancient, as old as man himself. Traces of it are to be found in 
cultures of all epochs and the statements of its opponents which 
are heard from time to time. that it is a relic of mediaeval super- 
stition, are quite beside the mark. It is not an invention, rather 
is it an art, a heaven-sent gift. which, like everything else which 
cannot be explained on rational lines, will always be a matter of 
dispute. 

However. it cannot be gainsaid that the divining rod has at all 
times played a part in the life of peoples, as tradition of it can be 
traced to the Dark Ages. The earliest evidence to my knowledge 
is to be found in the rock paintings of Tassili some, 8,000 years old, 
in the Northern Sahara, discovered in recent times by Henri 
Lhote. in which a dowser is shown surrounded by several spec- 
tators. Equally old may be the painting of a dowser in a cave 
in Platsberg in the Orange Free State which is supposed to have 
been made by Bushmen in the Neolithic Age. A photograph of 
a relief of the twelfth century B.C. has reached me from England. 
It had been dug up by Baron Oppenheim in 1912 at Tel Halaaf. 
the capital of the Hittite Kingdom, presumed to represent a 
*mining officer.” Egyptian sculptures depict a priest with a 
forked twig. In China, the emperor Kuang Yu, who is shown 
holding a divining rod, issued a decree some 2,200 years ago that 
no house was to be built without first consulting the geomancer 
—the first reference we have to the application of geopathy, that 
is to say the injury to health caused by influences from the 
ground. The Chaldeans had a tutelary goddess of the divining 
art, Nin Gris Sida. The Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus, 
describes how Moses prepared a forked rod, so that it is not unlikely 
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that the staff with which Moses struck the rock causing water to 
gush out, was a divining rod. In the Odyssey, stanza 24, there 
is mention of a Rhabdos, and Cicero states that knowledge of 
the rod came from Egypt. Likewise in Virgil’s Aeneid a rod is 
mentioned. King Theodorus the Great, about the year 500 a.p., 
instructed his minister, the learned Cassiodorus, to send for water- 
seekers. In English literature we find references to the rod in 
songs of the bards of a Druidical Order. In the Nibelungentied, 
in the description of the Nibelhung hoard, occurs the following 
passage :- 
* The gem of all lay lowest—a little rod of gold 

Whoever understood it he might the mastery hold 

In all the world’s dominions, o’er every race of man.””* 

Gottfried von Strassburg speaks of Gnade einer Wiinschelrute 
(grace of the divining rod). Conrad von Wiirzburg in his epic 
poem Der trojanische Krieg says of Helen * beautiful as a divining 
twig. she came with graceful charm,” and, alluding to the rod of 
Moses. he says in his Goldenen Schmeide * thou hast struck the 
water from a rock.” 

The ancient Germans, too, made use of rods. Grimm states 
that in old High Dutch writings, Mereury’s caduceus was, in the 
word WWiinschelgerte. interpreted as an attribute of Woden. In 
Lower Saxony it was called Wickerode—prophet’s rod. In heathen 
tradition this Wunsziligerte was considered to bring health and 
good fortune from the gods and was charged in popular super- 
stition with the means for obtaining supernatural ends. All kinds 
of oath-taking ceremonies were invented, accompanied and con- 
firmed by the breaking of the rod. This mystical-magical prop- 
erty, starting in the earliest times, endured throughout the Middle 
Ages. Up to the seventeenth century it played a part in popular 
belief, but since then has disappeared from dowsing practice. 

From the fifteenth century onwards we find the divining rod 
mentioned in scientific books, particularly in those to do with 
mining, and the increasing interest in scientific investigation led 
to the abandonment of mystical explanations. The oldest literary 
sources are, apart from a mention in the Viennese Bilddokument 
of a location made in 1420, the writings of Paracelsus and Agricola. 
both in the first half of the sixteenth century. 

Paracelsus was clearly interested in the rod, mentioned by him 
on various occasions, from a purely theoretical standpoint. He 
contradicts himself by referring it on one occasion to fraud and 
on another gives an accurate account of its use in connection with 
certain materials. Agricola writes in his famous book De Re 
Metallica published in 1520 that rods of different kinds are used 
for finding ores—hazel twigs for silver, ash for copper. pine for 

* The Lay of the Nibelungs, Adventure 1124. Translated from the old 


German by Alice Horton, revised and edited by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A., 
1909, 
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lead and tin, and rods made of iron and steel for gold. It is 
particularly noteworthy that at that time rods were made of 
metal as they are to-day. This is almost exclusively the case, 
except for dowsers working on the land who still cut their rods 
from trees. Agricola says, ** There are many and wide differences 
of opinion amongst miners about the rod for some say they have 
been of the greatest use, but others deny it.” The rod seems to 
have been taken up in mining through its unsavoury application 
by sorcerers, for Agricola says ** its influence does not reside in the 
shape of the rod itself but in the incantations.” To him this 
was clearly evil, and he shows a religious motive when he con- 
tinues: “The true miner does not use the magic staff as he is a 
pious and serious man and. moreover, as he likes to know and 
understand the nature of anything, he looks on the rod as some- 
thing which should not be used.”” These and other remarks which 
I have not time to quote show us that questions in dispute to-day 
are essentially the same as those of 400 vears ago. 

In spite of the warnings of Agricola the use of the rod in the 
mining industry continued to grow throughout the seventeenth 
century. The dowser was often a member of the mining staff ; 
about 1670 he was accorded a rank equal to that of a surveyor ; 
in 1709 he was given precedence in the art of surveying and this 
continued till 1749. That the rod was at that time highly regarded 
is shown by the Klausthal miners’ tankard of 1652. This silver 
decorated jug bears as a lid a group of miners in which the principal 
figure is a diviner in an ancient costume. 

The limited time at my disposal enables me to give you only a 
few of the examples—which appear to be relevant—from the 
documents which have been handed to me. I am borrowing them 
from the work of Count Klinckhowstroem, who may be regarded 
as the most reliable historian of the rod. They appear in Archiv 
Zur Kldrung der Wiinschelrutenfrage (Archive concerning the 
explanation of the problem of dowsing). The following are 
characteristic examples : 

The electoral Saxon surveyor of mines and general surveyor 
Balthasar Réssler (d. 1673) spoke in favour of the rod: “ Concern- 
ing the practice of dowsing, one knows by experience, that man 
himself is the agent but some prefer to ascribe it to the rod. 
However, it is not natural to many people.” Further he goes on 
to say that the reports of dowsers are unreliable, because their 
indications are not always correct. He explains that the dowser 
is affected by emanation from or decomposition of the veins of 
ore, and like Agricola he knows of rods of brass and iron. 

Also the famous Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, a physicist and 
geologist of note, is of the opinion that veins of ore give out 
“vapours” and it is this vapour which the dowser perceives. 
For the rest, he is full of praise for the Divine Rod. 
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In the Bavarian State Archives in Amberg there is a rough map 
of the seventeenth century on which a number of lodes in the 
region of Erbenbach in the Oberpfalz have been sketched in, 
where, as long ago as the twelfth and thirteenth century, mining 
was being carried on. At that time these lodes were not visible 
or accessible. Moreover two groups of lodes were marked. un- 
disturbed in an earlier mining operation, which were exploited 
after the First World War. The sketch agrees with the actual 
findings—another testimony to the efficiency of a dowser whose 
location was verified three hundred years later. 

The chief mining official, Abraham von Schénberg, issued an 
order in the last quarter of the seventeenth century to the effect 
that “ experienced dowsers were to be well treated and not poorly 
housed so that their health might not be affected.” Obviously 
their work was highly regarded ! 

There is interesting documentary information from Schleswig 
of the year 1701, reporting the ** examination ” of a dowser, with 
whose help it was desired to find out whether it would be worth 
while to resume work on some deserted and waterlogged galleries. 
This shows that even at that time it was known how to test the 
ability of the dowser as we do now in our Verband (Union). — The 
only question is by what authority the examination was carried 
out. 

From the Proceedings of the archives of Freiberg of the first 
half of the eighteenth century we can draw conclusions on the 
respect given to the professional dowsers, and it is noteworthy 
that there was a special kind of diploma. Amongst them is a 
petition from two certificated dowsers of 1738 to the Mining Office, 
from which it appears that the position they held was one of con- 
siderable honour. It contained a request that the authorities 
should not employ unqualified dowsers. From this fragment we 
may speculate whether it would be feasible to incorporate a 
faculty of German dowsers in the frame of our Society containing 
only those who are qualified, but efforts to separate the chalf from 
the wheat have unfortunately. up till now. received no Govern- 
ment recognition. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the Freiburg Mine 
Commissary and Surveyor, August Beyer. was a_ prominent 
operator with the rod. His experiences are of such significance 
that I would like to quote them in full. ‘ Although there are 
many people nowadays,” he says, ‘** who condemn the use of the 
rod and consider it very sinful, there are, on the other hand, 
others who possess more accurate discernment and information 
about it and regard the dowsing rod as a genuine tool. We do 
not approve of the misuse to which it is often subjected.” Beyer, 
as a boundary surveyor, gives directions as to how a dowser should 
work with it and enlarges on his own experiences: “ It is undeni- 
able that with careful procedure and proper use much good can 
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be obtained with the rod, but to rely on it entirely is inadvisable, 
as it is subject to many accidental hindrances. In the course 
of my fifty years’ employment as a surveyor, I have had to do 
with dowsers of many kinds, and have noticed that the simplest. 
but still inexperienced, are the best. and so I have most readily 
applied to them. But when they have been working as dowsers 
for some years and, becoming over-confident. probably do not 
keep their thoughts together or start to exercise their imagination, 
they then for the most part fail.” Here Beyer touches on a 
phenomenon which is, to-day, the main problem in the practice 
of Radiesthesia. namely, failures due to autosuggestion or of an 
ideomotive source; but such questions can more properly be 
discussed elsewhere and do not form a part of my theme. 

Adolph Beyer. August Bever’s cousin, shares this opinion and 
adds a highly interesting note on “ The Dowser. who has dis- 
pensed with a rod and perceives with his body.” This extra- 
ordinary faculty which excited attention 250 years ago has often 
been observed by us. At the start Beyer holds forth against 
authors who. throwing out the baby with the bath-water, dis- 
parage an alleged superstition, instead of distinguishing the misuse 
of the rod from its profitable application. But cnough of this! 
Beyer then describes practical experiments with the aforesaid 
dowser. the miner Hans Wolff. This fellow pressed his hands 
together and walked over the fields with his arms hanging down. 
As soon as he came near to a lode, his arms began to shake, and 
when he was directly over it his reactions were particularly strong 

which then made him so feeble, that he had to rest for a while.” 
Wolll was asked how he could work at the lodes, if he was so badly 
affected by them. He replied that “if he does not direct his 
thoughts to the discovery of a lode of metal ore he is in no way 
alfeeted and can walk about over it and even work at it.” This 
statement bears on another well-known problem of Radiesthesia, 
that of concentration on a task—the “ mental adjustment,” the 
discussion of which is here out of place. 

J. G. Kiesling reports in 1747, that in the county of Mansfeld, 
the divining rod is almost unknown although day-to-day ex- 
perience teaches “that lodes and metals are found thereby.” 
He continues. * Many out of ignorance have written against it, 
and have held it for something supernatural, although it is gener- 
ally considered in European mining that no better means than 
the rod for the extraction of lodes is available and that in the 
hands of a practised dowser, without the use of blessings and 
adjurations, it is to be relied on.” 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the use of the rod 
vanishes from German metal mining technique. The main 
responsibility for this is to be traced to the General Mining 
Commissioner, von Heinitz, of Freiburg, who through the deceitful 
machinations of a dowser, was changed from a friend of the rod 
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to an cnemy and suppressed its use in his district. Finally in 
1778 oflicial dowsers were discharged by the chief mining author- 
ities. von Oppel and Pabst von Ohein. 

Now let us take a short glance at the main points in appro- 
priate French literature. 

On September 19th, 1498, the University of Paris decreed that 
“The rod is the work of the devil.” 

In 1693 the Abbé de Vallemont published a book called La 
Physique occulte ou Traité de la Baguette divinatoire, an attempt 
at a natural physical explanation. On the other side the Oratorian 
priest. Father Lebrun, considers that the rod is not a physical 
instrument. but the work of the devil. but nevertheless admits 
its ellicacy. 

In 1662 the Jesuit F. Schott, in his Physica Curiosa makes the 
first mention of the pendulum. The use of the pendulum. now 
regarded as an indicating instrument second only to the rod, is 
therefore of more recent date—about 300 years old. 

In the eighteenth century Rhabdomantie was discarded in 
favour of the more moderate Sourcellerie. being indicative of the 
cndeavour to establish the search for springs (sources) on a scien- 
tific basis. And in 1781 Dr. Thouvenel sought a connection 
between the rod and Magnetism and Electricity. 

In France in the nineteenth century the study of the pendulum 
became more common than in any other country, whilst in 
Germany the rod was pre-eminent for the discovery of deposits 
in the ground. 

We have reached a definite period in the history of Radiesthesia. 
I have been at pains to worm out the essential points and to show 
you that Radiesthesia has always presented a sort of challenge 
between man and the forces of nature surrounding him. and an 
attempt to make these forces serviceable in accordance with the 
powers with which man has been gifted. So regarded, it is an 
expression of man’s humility in face of the creative power of God. 
I have already shown you that, apart from legend. Radiesthesia 
has always been accompanied by the same questions. doubts and 
problems which. as we shall see. are still with us, apparently 
because they are of the essence of the matter. Throughout the 
centuries can be observed a reliable tradition of adherent and 
opponent. It is nothing new for us that our art should be ad- 
judged a superstition. It is often the case to-day, as superstition 
is the most convenient term which can be applied to anything 
that is. for the time being, inexplicable. Here I can only give 
indications. It is true that probably great minds have always 
acknowledged human inadequacy in face of nature’s wonders, 
and have been suspicious of what appeared to be inconceivable, 
without disputing the facts presented. Goethe offers an en- 
lightening example of this. He says in the Wetssagungen des 
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* Divining rods here do not divulge the treasure on the trunk, 
Only in the sensitive hand does the magic twig become 
alive.” 

Goethe also knew of the effect of local influence on the health 
of living things, which we to-day call Geopathy in accordance 
with the term invented by Professor of Geology Privy Councillor 
Walther. therein following the thousand year wisdom of the 
Chinese. of which I have already spoken. In the Wahlverwandt- 
schaften (Congenialities) he makes Ottilie complain of a headache 
when she walks along a certain path, and attributes this sudden 
indisposition to the presence of a layer of charcoal. He refers to 
this effect in Faust.* Part I, Act 1, in the following lines : 

* Their hints and murmurs of black art. 
Their senseless jokes will not avail ’em., 
When once their soles begin to smart. 
When once their feet begin to fail ’em. 

You all now feel the secret working. 

When from the depths where it was lurking 
The living sap begins to rise 

When all vour limbs are jerking, twitching ; 
When to be gone you all are itching 

Then up ! dig boldly, hack and smash : 
There lies the treasure, there the cache ! ” 

The geopathic phenomena are mentioned in greater detail in 
Wilhelm Meister’s ** Wanderings * where Monta says in connection 
with mountaineering and mining explorations. * there is a special 
kind of person who possesses wonderful qualities, a quite peculiar 
relationship with everything in the nature of stones and minerals. 
and even for what is called an Element. They do not simply feel 
a powerful influence from water flowing underground, deposits 
and lodes of metal and also from coal and similar substances in 
large deposits but, what is more wonderful they feel differently 
and again differently whenever the ground changes. Different 
kinds of stone affect them in different ways, so that they can 
judge of the nature of each and distinguish one from another.” 

I have purposely quoted these extracts as they belong un- 
mistakably to the history of Radiesthesia. for these notes of 
Goethe contain the whole secret of the divining rod. 

During the whole of the nineteenth century, there was silence 
about Radiesthesia, though it cannot be doubted that the rod 
has at all times had its use, for every district had a well-known 
dowser amongst its people, without any special notice attaching 
to it. The search for water as distinct from its application to 
mining, as was the case in the Middle Ages, was such that at the 
turn of the twentieth century, Radiesthesia again became a matter 

* Translated from the German by John Shawcross, M.A., Allan Wingate, 
1959. 
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of common knowledge. The two chief pioneers of water divining 
were the Landriite von Uslar and von Biilow. The former was 
sent by the Government to the colony of German South-West 
Africa in order to assist the establishment of farms in that extreme- 
lv dry country by the development of water supplies. He ful- 
filled this object with conspicuous ability, being successful in 
81°, of his locations. This was specially mentioned in the Reich- 
stag by the Minister for the Colonies, Dr. Dernburg. when he said 
that this work of civilisation had been of the greatest material 
use to the colony. His friend. the Landrat Biilow-Bothkamp. 
very clearly states in the notes he left at his death how he himself 
discovered this abilitv. He asked Herr von Uslar. who was 
examining the surroundings of a school. how he contrived to make 
the willow fork turn upwards. To which Herr Uslar answered 
that he did not make it. but the effect of rays from the water. 
Herr von Biilow thought this was nonsense. whereon von Uslar 
demanded that he himself should try. Herr von Biilow at this 
point wrote : “To my boundless astonishment the twig suddenly 
and at the exact spot became alive and turned forcibly upwards 
against my will. Then I stepped back a few paces. pressed my 
arms to my side and said * The red shall not turn.” When I 
again walked forward and reached the insidious spot, using all my 
strength I could not prevent the twig jerking upwards and hitting 
my chest.” 

This description of a first experience of a dowsing reaction is 
particularly characteristic by reason of the sudden astonishment 
which arises with all sceptics when they find that what actually 
takes place is the exact opposite of what they anticipated. and in 
my Opinion is very appropriate to the history of Radiesthesia. 

The modern trend in the scientific investigation of Radiesthesia 
started about the vear 1920. At the time German dowsers began 
to organise themselves. Dr. Paul Beyer formed the International 
Union for the investigation of divining (International Verein der 
Wiinschelrutenforscher) which, amalgamated with other bodies of 
a similar nature, in 1934 expanded into the National Union for 
the study of the Divining Rod (Reichsverband fiir das Wiinschel- 
rutenwesen). In 1941, it was suppressed by the National Socialist 
rulers, though at the same time dowsers for the army in Africa 
were being organised. In the year 1948 the foundation of our 
** Union for the science of the Rod and Pendulum ” (Verband fiir 
Ruten-und Pendelkunde) took place, under the leadership of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Dr. Franz Wetzel. In the last forty years 
an immense literature has appeared witnessing to the complexity 
and many-sided nature of the problem. This revival of the rod 
and pendulum has by no means been a matter of flowers and 
honey alone, but has also produced thorns and poison. To combat 
and abolish the latter, so far as it is able, the Union considers to 
be its foremost task. The successful use of Radiesthesia has 
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brought many adherents, and our most distinguished investigators, 
such as the geologists Professor Walther and Dr. Kopp, the 
doctors Beck, Hartmann, Petschke, Mannlicher, the priests 
Mermet and Professor Mohlberg, the physicist Dr. Wiist, the 
lawyer Dr. Deibel—to mention only a few—have shed much light 
in the darkness of this new domain of science ; but, as we have 
already said, opponents who put no value on anything which 
cannot be explained on the basis of present knowledge. are carry- 
ing on a powerful and often unrealistic fight against Radiesthesia. 
It is quite impossible within the framework of this short exposition 
to go into details, methods of attack and defence. To put it ina 
nutshell, it amounts to the defence of Radiesthesia as a genuine 
problem of nature. 

The statements of our opponents who want to class it as super- 
stition, autosuggestion or conscious fraud, together with their 
refutal are still found in reports, and, let us hope, in discussions 
as well. Such open expression of opinion is the main object of 
this meeting, and may find its place in the history of Radiesthesia, 
thereby marking a forward step in the advance of knowledge. 

As early as 1932 Max Planck expressed in the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Society the desirability of establishing an institute for the 
investigation of earth rays and the divining rod, but unfortunately 
the matter was not pursued. I would like to quote one saying of 
this great scientist. to whom we must be thankful for his proposal, 
as a theme for this meeting, and with that I must close : 

“Tt is the continued and never-halting struggle against scep- 
ticism and dogmatism, against unbelief and superstition, which 
religion and natural science are waging in common, and the 
guiding watchword in this struggle must always be: Onwards 
to God.” 


THE BLACK BOX 


IF THE BEETLE STOPPED TO THINK... 
By RENEE HAYNES 


Reproduced from The Tablet of July 23rd, 1960, with the permission 
of the Editor and of the Author. 


The de la Warr case has brought up a number of fascinating 
points. It is clear that those who operate the mysterious Black 
Box have on occasion succeeded in making accurate diagnoses, and 
in alleviating from a distance the many ailments in which emo- 
tional distress may find bodily expressions more complex and long 
lasting than the familiar flood of tears. The effects of suggestion 
have obviously been considerable, but it seems probable that 
some part has also been played by what is called the psi-function, 
whose manifestations in flashes of telepathy, clairvoyance and 
precognition have been recognized in various animal species as 
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well as in man by observers ranging from St. Thomas Aquinas 
(who called it * natural prophecy *’), in the thirteenth century, to 
Sir Aleister Hardy, F.R.s., in our own time. 

It has been made plain that no results will be obtained unless 
the practitioner believes in the efficacy of the Black Box. The 
reason is, I think, neatly indicated in Belloc’s couplet on the 
Waterboatman skimming the surface of the pond: 

if the Beetle stopped to think 
Of how he did it, he would sink.” 

It is absolutely necessary for those who work this curious 
apparatus to shut their eyes (consciously or unconsciously ) 
to the fact that its mechanism does not ** make sense” in terms of 
electricity. radiology, nuclear physics, or any other scientific 
discipline. Otherwise. obliged to “ think of how they did it.” 
they would sink helplessly into self-analysis. 

Legal argument brought out a curious similarity between 
the de la Warr diagnostic technique and the practice of certain 
primitives who make and use rubbing boards for the consultation 
of * spirits.” The “ spirit ~ in each rubbing board will answer 
questions. ves or no, by means of a simple code. allowing the 
magician’s fingers to slide freely along the board for the one and 
making them “ stick ” at some point for the other (a phenomenon 
probably occasioned by some brief involuntary spasm of the 
muscles; details about the procedure will be found in Professor 
KEvans-Pritchard’s Witeheraft. Oracles and Magic among the 
Azande). 

The similarity is profoundly relevant. Most attempts deli- 
berately to stimulate and use the psi-function for clearly defined 
purposes—** hunch *’-diagnosis, telepathic awareness. possibly 
the telepathic transmission of suggestion or information —demand 
a willing suspension of disbelief, and that demands in turn a more 
or less plausible rationalization of what goes on. If the conscious 
mind is continually on the qué vive for explanations the activities 
of the unconscious cannot make themselves known. and _ it is 
through the unconscious that the psi-function works. 

This rationalization must be intellectually respectable. Tt 
must tally with the assumptions (rather than the thoughts) 
current in the group to which the individual belongs. The tribal 
magician will attribute his results to the spirit which has obligingly 
taken up its residence in his rubbing board : the medium to the 
secondary personality which he calls his ‘* control”: the de la 
Warr practitioner to “ radionics ~ or “ vibrations.” words which 
have a fine scientific resonance. 

The confidence upon which his work depends, arises, I suggest. 
from the interaction of three dynamic ideas. One. based on the 
animist theory inherent in all magic, is that a drop of blood, a tress 
of hair, even a nail paring, remains for ever a part of the body 
whence it came, and may be used as a means of getting into touch 
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with it for good, for evil or for information. The second, based on 
a somewhat confused version of a principle familiar to Paracelsus, 
is that such an object portrays in miniature the state of the whole 
organism ; whence the notion that a “ photograph ” of it can be 
used for diagnosis. The third is that of the power of machines 
and of invisible radiations, supreme contemporary symbols of 
mysterious energy. The first idea combines with the last to form 
a useful alibi, at once primeval and contemporary, for the psi- 
function. 

The * photographs ~ produced by the radionic camera (which 
does not admit light) certainly resemble pictures of living tissue, 
at any rate to the uninitiated eye. Similar “ photographs” can, 
however, be made quite simply by immersing unused photographie 
plates intended for long exposure in a developing fluid designed for 
snapshots. It is possible that a radionic camera may be employed 
in all good faith by people with no notion that equally striking 
results may be obtained without it. They probably use the curious 
patternings of the ‘‘ photographs” just as fortune-tellers use tea 
leaves, or as those doing Rorschach tests use the black irregular 
ink blobs shown to them ; that is, all unconsciously, as screens on 
which to project and from which to read back their own ideas. 
These ideas need not always be shaped by extra-sensory perception, 
though its influence cannot be ruled out. It will be recollected 
that some of those who follow these methods have had medical 
training, and that the de la Warr Laboratories insist that would-be 
patients should provide a list of their symptoms, as well as a drop 
of their blood. The process involved may on occasion be akin to 
that whereby the mathematician suddenly becomes aware of the 
result of a problem without consciously working out the necessary 
calculations. 


Most of our readers will probably disagree with much of the last paragraph. 
Many of the impressions taken by the radionic camera are not of living tissue, 
and the opinion expressed could not apply to those shown in the June, 1957, 
number of Mind and Matter nor to those taken by the Japanese Dr. Fukurai, 
and by Mrs. Nagao reproduced in the following September issue. Experi- 
ments carried out some months ago by Brigadier Firebrace and Mr. Landau 
appeared to convince them of the genuineness of the impressions but that 
they could not be obtained unless the plates had been touched by someone 
who possessed the necessary power.—Editor. 


RECENT EXPERIENCES WITH NOXIOUS 
RADIATIONS 


By H. O. BUSBY 





A local farmer whom I knew died after a lingering illness. 
He was of a sturdy, strong build and I was surprised to hear of 
his illness and death. From inquiries made I learned that the 
‘ause of death was an abdominal cancer which was operated on 
too late, 
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The property was sold and the new owner came from another 
State. IT called upon him, and in the course of conversation I 
was told that the elder of two sons, since coming to live on the 
property. had seemed to lose all his resistance and picked up every 
infection and epidemic, in fact was just recovering from his third 
attack of virus influenza. Not being a doctor. I could not give 
any sort of an opinion in the matter, but asked to be shown where 
he slept. When this was done I was able to indicate that a 
noxious current passed under the bed from the head to the foot. 
I suggested that his bed be moved and traced the current out into 
the garden. An iron spike about three feet long was driven into 
the line of the current and wired on to a metal trellis. The next 
time I visited the house the young man had recovered and taken 
up his work again, being articled to a legal man. Also I could not 
find any further radiations in the house. During my first visit 
I was shown the room where the former owner had died, a noxious 
current passed right under the centre of the bed. 

This simple method of removing radiations has been used for 
quite a long time with successful results. A short while ago I 
was taken to a distant town and while there was asked to examine 
seven houses. I did as requested and marked places for conduct- 
ors. I hear that this has been done with satisfactory results. 
It is only necessary to drive these conductors down to the surface 
level so that they are not in the way. 

Quite a number of years ago I had a letter from Mr. D. O. King 
(B.S.D.) when he lived in Argentina, enclosing a blue print of a 
five-line cardioid* and asking if I could find out what caused it. 
Not having had any acquaintance with cardioids, I did not know 
how to begin. However, I handed the problem over to the 
‘*“ perceptive faculty ” by asking the question: “Is there any 
such thing hereabouts ?** The wire rod I was holding pointed 
in a certain direction. I followed the lead for about 70 vards 
and then the rod indicated that I had arrived at the outer line. 
I followed this round and found that the figure thus made coin- 
cided with that of the blue print. I counted five lines and then 
saw in the middle of the figure the end of an iron pipe I had driven 
in a long time before to try and deal with a rising noxious current. 
The question was thus quickly answered. 

I have read that these noxious currents are generated by under- 
ground streams and faults, ete. I have also noted that these 
currents at times can be traced into underground streams and out 
of them again and appear to have a much deeper origin. In 
fact it has been suggested that they are streams of electrons coming 
from the hot centre where atoms are being broken down. Every 
tree struck by lightning examined has been found to have been 
acting as a conductor for a noxious current on its way out to the 
atmosphere. 

* For D. O. King’s articles on Cardioids see B.S.D, J. VIII, 62, 64 and 65, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Winnipeg Tribune of July 4th, 1960, contained a charming 
picture of three girls and a boy in a row holding divining rods 
with their teacher, Michael Huska, standing behind. They belong 
to a class of thirty-one children from Principal Sparling School 
and have been taken for their summer holidays to practice dowsing 
for underground water. 

There was an article in the Seattle Times of August 18th telling 
how a Bainbridge Island J.P., Wilbur Nystrom, stated that. with 
the help of two dowsers, Charies Lindstrom and Percy Cass. of 
Bainbridge, he had discovered a natural tunnel. a dry river bed, 
under Chinook Pass suitable as an all-weather passage through 
the Cascades. 

The Mid-Sussex Times of August 31st contained a long article 
about Mr. Perey Fenn, of Birch House, Baleombe. In his young 
days he had no reason to suppose that he was a natural dowser, 
but discovered his ability after watching another dowscr at work. 
Mr. Fenn, now sixty-one vears of age, has been dowsing for thirty 
vears. He uses a forked hazel twig, which. according to his 
picture. he holds in the traditional way. 

* * * x 


In the Sunday Standard-Times (New Bedford, Mass.) there are 
three large portraits of Mr. Roger R. Savaria (B.S.D.) in the act 
of dowsing with a whalebone rod, and a fourth in which the 
photographer. Mr. Edward P. Rosa, is holding one branch and 
Mr. Savaria the other—with the usual result. 

* * * * 

In a letter of September 27th, Mr. L. L. Mooney. of Lebanon, 
New Hampshire, writes: “I owe thanks to Frau Anka von 
Knoblauch for her article in March, 1959, Journal, “* How I Find 
Water”; specifically, her method of using sound waves to repulse 
electromagnetic fields and thus change the course of underground 
streams. I’m sure she would be pleased if she knew that I had 
used her method four separate times within a month to successfully 
deflect by-passing veins into wells which were failing. I am 
officially employed, and do not charge families for this work, so there 
are at least four families in this country who owe her gratitude.” 

(As stated in B.S.D.J.. XV, p. 30, the diversion is probably 
due to vibration in the soil caused by the rhythmic beating.— 
Error.) 

* * * 

Mr. Norman H. Harrold. whose son is a member, writes in a 

letter of October 4th : 
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‘I have combined Hypnotism, Yoga, Huna, Telekinesis and 
other phenomena into the dowsing profession and have found that 
the basis of it all amounts to a person being able to place them- 
selves into the subconscious instantaneously, thereby eliminating 
outside interference. In that way it is possible to concentrate 
on the problem at hand and to pose the proper questions relating 
to the information desired. 

“That. to me. is a strictly mental process and any visible 
reactions shown are incidental and would be shown if one were 
in danger of a fatal accident. death, or even an unexpected sur- 
prise. Also it is only necessary to get the average person in the 
proper frame of mind to have the rod work for him. 

* Again. to work through the intellect it is only necessary to 
have a person visualise a piece of property silently and you can 
dowse that property from him instantly and correctly.” 

* * * * 

The Spectator of October 28th contains a survey by Geoffrey 
Murray of various medical practices, often called unorthodox, 
under the general heading of Fringe Medicine. Separate sections 
deal with Homoeopathy. Chiropody, Osteopathy and Chiro- 
practice. Herbalists and Neuropaths. Psychotherapy ; and under 
the heading of Healers. Spiritual Healing. Divine Healing. 
Christian Science and Radiesthesia. Finally there is a section on 
Self-Treatment, in the final paragraph of which the author repeats 
the plea he made in Frontiers of Healing for the setting up of an 
independent Court of Health to assess the achievements of all 
healers. qualified or not. and for the granting of permission to any 
group or individual licensed by the Court to be employed within 
the Health Service. 

A short article in The Advocate (Burnic, Tasmania) of September 
Ist. described how our member, Mr. R. S. Thomas, had solved a 
problem for the Devonport Council. Early in August the Council 
was worried about a seepage of water in front of a shop and decided 
to employ Mr. Thomas to try to find the cause, offering to pay bim 
ten pounds if he located the souree of trouble but nothing if he 
failed to do so. Having dowsed at the site Mr. Thomas reported 
that he had found a stream of natural water and that there was 
no leak from the main. The Council's engineer more or less 
confirmed the report and recommended the payment of the ten 
pounds. 


This information had becn broadcast on August 24th, when 
moreover it was stated that Mr. Thomas had proved his claim by 
boring into the ground with a posthole digger, at two points. 
Mr. Sherry, the Engineer, then agreed that a water-bearing 
stratum existed near the trouble spot. 
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REVIEWS 
LA RADIESTHESIE POUR TOUS 


JULY 

p. 195. Protection against radiation.—F. W. Champion, of 43 
Uplands Way. London, N.21, tells us in this article (translated from 
the English) that as an engineer he has used his spare time to grow 
plants under radiesthetic contro], and he has also studied the atmo- 
spheric conditions in which we live. H has noticed an increase of 
radioactivity in the atmosphere in recent weeks. easily detected 
radiesthetically in water. He puts down a recent illness of his dog to 
this radioactivity, because it was quickly cured after making the dog 
lie on a small quantity of potassium nitrate, a fertilizer used in agri- 
culture. He has found in previous researches that this fertilizer 
absorbs ionisation affecting living organisms. Believing that human 
beings will be affected adversely by excessive radioactivity in the future, 
Mr. Champion describes what he believes to be a good means of 
protection. He advises the taking of the following homoeopathic 
doses : Calcium phos. 3x, three tablets four times a day ; Caleium 
fluoricum 6x, two tablets four times a day ; Magnesium phos. 6x, two 
tablets four times a day. He calls the taking of these remedies for 
two weeks a course of decontamination. Calcium phos. and Magnesium 
phos., being complementary, can be taken together, but Calcium 
fluoricum should only be taken at least one hour apart from the other 
remedics. In the treatment of a dog the writer advises the following 
potencies : Calcium phos. 2x, Caleium fluoricum 3x and Magnesium 
phos. 3x. He also thinks that protection can be given to a person if 
he carries about 60gm. (say 20z.) of potassium nitrate in his pocket for 
half-an-hour three times a week. This practice is in line with the 
carrying by rheumatic subjects of horse-chestnuts in their pockets. 

p. 197. How to avoid trouble on the road.—W. Servranx reproduces 
a dise designed to show what sort of trouble, if any, may be expected 
on a journey, and what steps should be taken to avoid it. 

p. 199. Malaria.—Mme V. Peretti-Brizi, of Florence, tells us that 
her maternal grandmother had a secret cure for malaria, which she 
prepared in her villa on the bank of Lake Majeur. She used to send 
it to the doctor of a hospital married to one of her best friends and 
distribute it to the poor. The writer describes how the medicine was 
prepared, which included the plunging of red embers taken from a fire 
of hard wood into an absolutely clean container of cold pure water. 

p. 201. Omega radiation.—Following experiments carried out by 
Mr. Poblin (B.S.D.) on radiesthetie forces produced by diagrams, 
H. O. Busby (B.S.D.) of Australia reproduces an illustration of a 
quadrilateral diagram which he found by pendulum, and which in his 
opinion gives out the vibration of Omega. Pebbles charged with this 
diagram produced a high radiesthetie force. 

p. 203. Radionics in agriculture.—F. Servranx describes several 
ways of improving crops at a distance, either with the assistance of a 
radionic instrument, by placing glass tubes of wanted fertilisers, etc., 
on a plan of the ground to be treated, each vial being surrounded by 
a coil, or by other methods referred to previously. 








p. 205. Five and seven-year cycles.—The personality of a human 
being is built up on a double rhythm of five and seven years, the 
personality being completed in about thirty-five years. The five-year 
rhythm, the article states, is more prominent in hot climates, while the 
seven-year rhythm is more evident in climates that are cold or 
temperate. Again, the five-year rhythm is more concerned with 
psychic development, while the seven-year rhythm denotes physical 
development and vitality. It is stated that from a diagram reproduced 
in this article, it can be found by pendulum which eycles will be 
favourable or unfavourable, and inferences to be drawn from the 
results are also given.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 206. The influence of the mind on the body.—-In an article 
entitled ~ Le Cancer et nos Emotions ~* appearing in Lectures pour Tous 
for June, 1960, a Dr. Cutler speaks of a woman with cancer of the 
breast. Despite surgical interference, the cancer spread to the 
lvmphatic ganglions of the neck—invariably the first step to a fatal 
progression. Nevertheless the patient never showed the least appre- 
hension or the least doubt that she would be cured. Nine years later, 
she was still alive and in good health. The surgeon was astonished at 
her recovery. She explained to Dr. Cutler that since he had taken 
part in the diagnosis, she was sure she would be cured because the 
stars had told her so! 

p. 207. The chromatic circle. Orientation of colours during the 
night. —This is a continuation of the article by L. Declercg in L.R.P.T. 
for June. 

p. 208. The importance of depth.—-It is pointed out that it is no 
eood finding water, oil or anything else, unless it is at a workable 
depth. One reader always begins his researches by looking for ** water 
at less than 10 metres depth.” If he does not find it, he starts again 
looking for water at less than 20 metres depth, and so on.—-L.R.P.T. 

p. 209. Radionics: some explanations.—This article defines radionics 
as the technique of action at a distance with the assistance of apparatus 
or other dispositions which do not require of the operator a psychic 
influence. No doubt many would quarrel with this definition. It is 
thought that the word * radionic”’ comes from Britain, while the 
technique appears to have been initiated in the United States (which 
is correct), where it is known by the term ™ psionic.” The article goes 
on to say that although by definition radionics may be an automatic 
action independent of the operator, one comes more and more to the 
conclusion that the influence (unconscious) of the operator is not 
immaterial. The article goes on to assert that the practice of radionies 
is not without danger to operators of such instruments and those in 
their immediate vicinity, nervous depression being a possible effect 
cited. A means of protection against such effects is also suggested. 
Even so, the article states, with certain improved apparatuses, such 
precautions would appear superfluous for the future.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 211. Why ancient Greek or Hebrew?—In the April number of 
L.R.P.T. ** Marco Polo ~ reproduced a disc with various fruits written 
on it in ancient Greek, which in the original were written in French. 
This article seeks to prove that French words, above all those valorised 
on a decagon, have a definite influence, but that it is equally true that 
words in ancient Greek or Hebrew have an even stronger influence. 
L.BP.T. 
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p. 212. How to become a diviner.—For this the amateur is advised 
to take every opportunity of detecting subterranean bodies. For 
bodies existing en masse buried in the subsoil, there is in effect a con- 
glomeration of muscular and tactile sensations which will develop by 
practice. This is proved by cramps or a feeling of tension over water, 
trembling or fluttering sensations over oil, and a feeling of being taken 
ill over coal. Sensations of this kind must be experienced personally, 
and they will assist the operator when working with rod or pendulum. 
LRP .7. 

p. 213. The importance of the mind in health.—W. Herrinckx, 
observing that some patients do not respond to the indicated medical 
treatment as others do, suggests two ways of supplementing it so as 
to induce hope and confidence in the patient, thus releasing psycho- 
somatic forces beneficial to health. One is for the patient to drink 
liquid in prescribed doses previously ‘* treated ~ radiesthetically by a 
polygon, and the second is what would appear to be a method similar 
to that taught by Coué. 

p. 217. Therapeutic pebbles.—Bernard Paulet tells us how he has 
employed the radiation from pebbles to ameliorate complaints. 

p. 219. The Yin-Yang.—L. Margueritte writes on the properties of 
the Chinese diagram known as Yin-Yang, one half of which gives a 
positive reaction and the other half a negative one. 

p. 221. White of egg.—This article speaks of *‘ lisozyme ~ as being 
a bactericide more powerful than all the antibiotics, which was isolated 
about forty vears ago by the famous Dr. Fleming. Reference is made 
to an article in Le Soir of Brussels in which it was suggested that 
lisozyme might be the answer for dental caries, and that it might be 
employed to counteract the harmful effects of sugar. White of egg is 
said to contain appreciable quantities of lisozyme, and it is recalled 
that some time ago a French reader reported having been cured of 
cataract by applying each night to his eyes for some months white of 
egg from an egg freshly laid. Was this the result of the lisozvme, the 
article asks? Or was it due to some other substances in the egg? 
L.R.P.T. 

AUGUST 

p.227. Auto-suggestion.—W. Servranx believes that auto-suggestion 
can play a definitive, if relative, part in a research, and that it is worth 
finding out by pendulum just how much auto-suggestion may be 
responsible for a solution, measured as a percentage. For this he uses 
a dise consisting of a semi-circle divided into 100°. 

p. 229. Schema-tests.—A. Bernard tells us how we can use schema- 
tests to develop our radiesthetic sensitivity. These are simply words 
written down on paper representing questions to be answered by 
pendulum. For instance, as an exercise, you can try and find out 
what are the contents of your letter-box. 

p. 232. Team work.—Observing that radiesthetists are generally 
better at some kinds of researches than at others, the writer of this 
article points to the advantage of radiesthetists working in groups, so 
that requests for assistance from the public could be dealt with by the 
best possible operator for the job, and moreover the work of one 
operator could be checked by another.—ZL.R.P.T. 

p. 233. Rheumatism, radioactivity and Yin-Yang.—L. Margueritte 
believes that unexplained rheumatic complaints of old people are 
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caused by radioactivity of the atmosphere due to atomic explosions, 
as Mr. F. W. Champion affirmed in the July number of L.R.P.T. 
Turenne denounced gamma rays because of their penetrating action. 
They are harmful to human tissue. But if a Yin-Yang diagram is 
placed facing us in a room, it emits its “waves of form” and the 
gamma radiations become beneficial. Thus, it is stated, one under- 
stands how the Chinese protected their homes from harmful radio- 
activity 5,000 years ago. 

p. 235. Protection against radiant medical apparatus.—Such 
apparatus as X-ray may emit radiation too weak to be detected by 
instruments, but it nevertheless may poison the atmosphere over a 
period of time. But such effects, this note states, can be screened off 
from the surroundings by means of a metal grid similar to that employed 
in a sieve. Such a sereen can easily be placed against a wall or 
partition. The exact dimensions of the screen and its positioning can 
be determined by pendulum. Such protection can soon produce a 
change for the better in the health of those concerned, and it has been 
found that domestic animals benefit equally, which disproves any idea 
of auto-suggestion.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 237. The radiation Omega 199.—L. Poblin continues his dis- 
cussion on radiation Omega and how it can be employed. The number 
199 appears to have certain properties of its own and acts well -on 
vegetation. A single drawing of Omega 199 is sufficient. we are told, 
to charge liquid or stones. 

p. 239. The wheel of ** Cobra.°—-Jean Martin describes how 
diagrams comprising the wheel of ** Cobra * can be used for healing at 
a distance, to assist the growth of plants, and to improve the soil. 

p. 247. Re-reading Mager, Mermet, Bouly and Turenne.—This is 
the first instalment of a translation from the English of a lecture given 
by Noel Macbeth to the British Society of Dowsers on 11th May. 

p. 250. Increasing one’s radiesthetic sensitivity.—Imagine the 
drawing of an equilateral triangle lying on a bare table in front of you, 
with one of the apices pointing immediately towards you. Place at 
this point a piece of gold or gold jewellery, then at the apex on your 
Jeft hand a sample of mercury (a mercury-type thermometer will do), 
and at the apex on your right a silver sample (a silver coin will suffice). 
and then in the centre of the triangle place a sample of iron of one 
kind or another. According to ** Apollonius,” your pendulum held 
over the iron sample will gyrate and a rod will dip violently. If you 
want to locate a current of water, a lost object, or person who has 
disappeared, you will at once obtain a strong oscillation of the pendulum 
in the required direction, or rod reaction (which will be accentuated if 
you turn slowly round close to this radiesthetie device). Again, if a 
radiesthetist is carrying out a research in the vicinity of the device, 
his sensitivity will be increased if you place his witness (i.e. a photo- 
graph, some personal possession or his signature) on the iron sample, 
and the effect will be a maximum if, with the help of your pendulum, 
you orientate the witness so as to point at one or other of the metal 
samples at the apices. In fact, wherever you place the witness on the 
diagram, it will help rather than hinder the operator. *‘* Apollonius ~ 
goes on to describe how a similar device can assist a radiesthetic 
prospection whereby the chemical symbols of the metals only are 
written inside a diagram of a double triangle (one triangle drawn 
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inside the other), which requires no orientation vis-a-vis the cardinal 
points. 

p. 253. Vitamins.—F. Servranx reproduces a diagram designed to 
enable the pendulist to decide what vitamins in any particular case 
are in short supply, what food products contain the vitamins, and 
whether the products suit the case. 


SEPTEMBER 

p. 257. The * Black Box * case.—The results of the recent case in 
the British High Court. in which Mr. Geo. W. de la Warr won a case 
brought against him by Miss Catherine Olivia Philips, is recorded. It 
is recalled that Miss Philips contended that Mr. de la Warr had sold 
her a Delawarr diagnostic instrument knowing that she could not 
succeed in using it effectively. Even if the case did not decide whether 
the instrument worked as claimed by Mr. de la Warr (which was not 
a point at issue), it established publicly and completely (this note 
states) the honour of Mr. de la Warr. of his firm. and the members of 
his family who worked with him.—-L.R.P.T. 

p. 259. Training for the beginner.—André Lemma suggests how the 
radiesthetic capacity of a beginner can be improved by simple experi- 
ments made with a covered flat box, the aim being to find by pendulum 
the exact position of some object placed inside the box. 

p. 263. Fingers and their colours.—Louis Declereq discusses polarity 
of the fingers and shows how the different fingers are related to different 
colours, according to whether these colours are positive or negative. 
He says that the extremities of the fingers repulse colour energies of 
a contrary sign to the polarity of their appropriate hand. The palm 
and each finger projects a colour peculiar to itself. He gives the 
following relationships: Negative colours of the positive hand: 
thumb, white: index finger, mother-of-pearl: middle finger, violet: 
third finger, blue; little finger, emerald. Semi-negative: palm, grey. 
Positive colours of the negative hand starting again with the thumb: 
black, chestnut. red, rose and yellow. Semi-positive: palm, green. 
The writer goes on to discuss identification of a colour. For instance, 
with a colour in front of you, you can trace vertically in space (during 
the day and horizontally during the night) with the finger corresponding 
to that colour a gyration either clockwise or anti-clockwise according 
to the colour chosen. on condition that the influence of the other 
fingers is not brought into play. 

p. 265. Re-reading Mager, Mermet. Bouly and Turenne.-—This is 
the second article giving a summary of the lecture (translated from the 
English) which Noel Macbeth (B.S.D.) delivered to the British Society 
of Dowsers on May 11th. 1960 (See B.S.D.J. No. 108 for June, 1960). 
Its title is ** Knowledge Comes from Experience.” 

p. 269. Starting a new life.--Observing that in these troubled times 
many people have to start afresh in their jobs, their homes and even 
the countries they live in-—and especially those who intended to make 
their lives in the colonies—F. and W. Servranx suggest ways in which 
such people can come to the right decision as to where they should live 
in the future and what sort of work they should do. 

p. 271. White bread.—The results of an experiment carried out at 
the Max Planck Institute of Physiology in Dortmund on the value of 
white bread, as described in a German weekly, are reported. Students 
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lived on little more than different kinds of bread for a year. and the 
conclusion was reached that white bread or copiously garnished rolls 
are more hygienic and better suited to modern living conditions. It 
was also found to be more easily digested than wholemeal bread. At 
the same time we might observe that the diet during these experiments 
was by no means normal. 

p. 272. A new divining instrument.—A new radiesthetic instrument 
has been produced by J. M. Leroy, of 67 rue des Alexiens, Bruxelles 1, 
which, it is claimed, avoids drawbacks which may occur when dises or 
sectors are employed. In the instrument use is made of * plexiglass ” 
(presumably a form of plastic) and a rotatable pointer, and it is used 
in conjunction with a pendulum. Although not interested in developing 
the instrument commercially, M. Leroy has agreed under pressure to 
supply instruments of this type to any readers of L.R.P.T. who are 
interested. Enquiries should be accompanied by Belgian stamps or 
an international money order. 

p. 275. The Comité Para.-Yhis article by Henri Boldrini, counsel 
to the Court of Appeal, is reproduced from Bulletin No. 14 for the 
third quarter of 1960, of the Fédération Belgo-Luxembourgeoise des 
Cercles de Radiesthésie. in which he castigates the attitude taken by 
this organisation towards radiesthesia. It has been stated that the 
object of Comité Para is to study occultism in its various forms, such 
as astrology, clairvoyance, hypnotism, numerology, radiesthesia, etc. 
But according to M. Boldrini, it seeks as its principle objective to 
convince the public that radiesthesia, voyvance and telepathy are only 
illusions cherished by imbeciles. or by persons who turn them to 
profitable account. Never in his knowledge, he adds, has the Comité 
Para had the courage to invite a radiesthetist of real worth to present 
a thesis in Opposition to its own views. 

p. 283. Colours and the child.--Mlle H. Poreve suggests that a 
child can be helped to become proficient in all its activities by the 
choice of the right colours for its surroundings. 

p. 285. Numbers and drawings which emit a specific energy. 
H. O. Busby (B.S.D.) writes from Australia to say that he has been 
able to verify that every plant, and in fact, every substance possesses 
its own * number of accord.” For instance, a weed which has spread 
widely, called in Australia Patterson's Curse, probably being Echium 
Plantagineum, svutonises with the number 843269. It suffocates all 
other plants. The number seems particularly appropriate when a 
piece of the weed is placed at the centre of three concentric circles. 
Mr. Busby goes on to say that a pebble placed on this number receives 
a charge if he makes his pendulum gyrate anti-clockwise above it until 
it stops of its own accord. With this pebble he can charge others by 
simply putting it in contact with them in a metallic container out-of- 
doors. Ona dise the pebble will be found to have received a maximum 
charge of 360°. He has found that the number 9000 represents the 
most powerful force or energy representing a chemical manure, and 
that a pebble charged with it appears to send out a ray or radiation 
extending about 42 miles, or over an area of more than 15,000 sq. km. 
He obtains these numbers by simply placing the specimen on a sheet 
of paper and asking ** How many numbers?” If he obtains the 
answer ** Six,” he then asks which is the first, second, and so on. In 
the article he reproduces a diagram which, he says, is equivalent to 
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the force 9000. Concentric circles drawn around the number amplify 
the force. Thus, on a 360° disc, the number 9000 drawn inside one 
circle gives a reading of 270°, whereas a maximum of 360° is reached 
with six concentric circles. 


CESPERA 


OCTOBER, 1960 
Medicine and Colours 

In the article by Signora Ida Panciera, of Padua, on page 3, she 
refers to an article in the September issue of the Corriere Donenica—a 
short one—announcing that the Psychologist, H. le Senne, to show the 
power of magic in our days, has prepared a potion for * coughs ~ in 
three colours: the first one coloured yellow, the second red, and the third 
azure. The yellow one was considered by the patients to be fairly 
helpful. The red one was blamed for several secondary phenomena. 
The blue one was praised by all as ideal. 

The following paragraphs are quotations from Dr. Vinci's book, 
Presupposilions for a Physical Radiesthesia. (1 find that she begins 
just where Vinci has referred to the years of research of the late Professor 
Doctor Morichini and his wife: capturing in water or other medium rays 
from the planets and effecting cures thereby) .. . ‘* But if the energies 
that come to us from the stellar complexes are not merely imaginary 
ones, those that come from the sun can also be used, as I am doing 
myself just now, though not in the same way which was adopted by the 
ancient Egyptians. 1 find a reference in the work of Regnault already 
mentioned, to the Indian Pandit Phasadjha. His Chromo-Therapy 
consists in lighting up bottles of coloured glass and exposing these 
to the rays of the sun. He calls * blue water” that in the flask 
coloured blue, etc.: and he maintains that the water has the same 
properties as the light to which it had been exposed. 

Gornold, after his experiments, declares that * red water ~ acts on 
the stomach like Quassia: that * yellow water ~ is purgative, and the 
blue one is soothing. It seems to me that experiments apart from my 
own ones, go to show that we are in the right way.” 

~T note on p. 236, that Wachsmuth in his book, The Plasmatic 
Ktheric Forces, bases his studies on the wisdom of the Ancients: that the 
Ether of Sound corresponds to the colour Blue; and that the interior 
of the empty chambers over the sarcophagus of the Great Pyramid is 
coloured blue. 

. . . Everyone knows to-day the influence of colours on the human 
organism. Red is exciting, Green calming, and so on; so much so that 
this leads on to a correct and proper therapy. Tallarico writes in his 
interesting work, Life in Foodstuffs, that the water we drink and the air 
we breathe have the magic properties of capturing and retaining the 
chromatic radiations of light. And since, according to this bold hypo- 
thesis, the blue and indigo radiations prevail in the morning light, their 
chief vital functions would be on the Nervous System. Those of yellow, 
prevailing around mid-day, would have a harmonising function on the 
organs of Respiration; those of red, specially abundant in the evening 
light, would tone up the digestive and sexual organs.” 

I believe that we have in fact a beneficent influence on the mind, 
due to the Blue and its different graduations. 
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BOOKS AND APPLIANCES 


One Delawarr Diagnostic Instrument complete with book of rates and 
detail sheets, price £50, original cost £98. Also two wall treatment sets in 
light oak, £12 each, original cost £24 each. Apply to Mr. John Rawson, 
77 Long Street, Easingwold, York. Telephone: Easingwold 480. 

* * * * 

Books on Radiesthesia, English and foreign, can be obtained from the 
Markham House Press Ltd., 31 King’s Road, London, S.W.3. A catalogue 
will be supplied on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 

Copies of Dowsing, by Pierre Béasse, are available at 23s. 6d. ($3.50), and 
the Schumfell pendulum mentioned therein at 115s. Od. ($17.00), and the 
descriptive handbook at 1s. 3d. ($0.25); also, clear and black plastic pendu- 
lums at 11s. 6d. ($1.90), and 10s. Od. ($1.80) respectively, and beechwood 
pendulums at 4s. 3d. ($0.80)—all post free: also on sale are The Pendulum, 
the monthly review of Radiesthesia: Subscription 26s. at home and $3.80 
in North America; Elementary Radiesthesia, by the late F. A. Archdale, at 
5s. 4d., and a new edition of Radiesthesia and some Associated Phenomena, by 
T. T. B. Watson, M.B., B.Cu. 


x * * * 


Elementary Radiesthesia can also be obtained from Mrs. Archdale, 3 Wayside 
Road, Southbourne, Bournemouth, Hants, as well as a variety of pendulums 
of wood, plastic, and ivory on nylon threads. 

* * * * 

The Radiesthesia Research Centre, 28 The Mount, Guildford, Surrey, 
provides courses in Energy Therapy, orientated to Radiesthesia, also radies- 
thetic apparatus of all types made to individual order. 

* * ” 7 

Noel Macbeth’s ** Courses ** include special ones for water and mineral 
dowsers, for medical doctors and for agriculturists, as supplied during the 
past twenty years. He is sole agent for Turenne Witnesses (600), various 
amplifiers and rules, as also an atomic analyser and a blood (pressure, acidity, 
anaemia) tester. He is agent for subscriptions to * R.P.T.” (29s. or $4.25 
p.a.). Texts of three lectures for Beginners are supplied at cost, 5s. or $1 
by air-mail. Write to * A-A-P,”* Stock, Essex. 

* * * * 

The “ Link ” divining rod described by Mr. Guy Underwood in his article 
on Spirals and Stonehenge (B.S.D.J. 62, Dec., 1948) can be obtained from 
him at Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts., price 8/- post free in 
U.K., also old type ‘“* Oasis” rod, 10/-, in case ; also ‘* Oasis ” supersensitive 


rod, 21/-. Reprints of this article are available at 2/- each. Reprints of 10 
Essays on water-divining and archaeology, 15/- the set. 
* * * * 


Messrs. Devine & Co., St. Stephen’s Road, Old Ford, London, E.3, supply 
whalebone Forked Rods 12in. long of the following sections at 7/6 each; 


Fiat... ae 7 mm. x 2 mm. or 3 mm. 
Circular a 3 mm. or 4 mm. in diameter 
Square te 3 mm. or 4 mm. 
They also supply the following pendulums : 
Elephant Ivory, Spherical or Torpedo shape with cavity .. 25/- each 
Whale Ivory a6 a 20/- ,, 
Ebony m ad 15/- ,, 
Composition ian 12/6 
All articles are sent post free in U.K. 
* * * * 


Members requiring any of the books or appliances mentioned above should 
apply direct to the address given, and not to the Assistant Secretary. 
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The British Society of Dowsers 


YorK HOUusE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


DEAR MEMBER 


This letter is being sent to all members, as well as to others who 
may be interested in the continuance of our Society on its present 
scale. 


The Society now includes more than five hundred members; 
over three hundred of these are resident in Great Britain, and 
about two hundred abroad, and of the latter nearly half are in North 
America. These figures have been maintained for several years. 


You may not be aware that ever since the Society was founded, 
twenty-seven years ago, it has depended largely on voluntary and 
unpaid assistance, and that its official business has been carried on 
at the business premises of the President at the above address. In 
this way, accommodation, light, heat, cleaning, and other minor 
expenses of a like nature, have been obtained at no expense, whilst 
the amount paid for clerical assistance has been very small. 


This state of affairs cannot continue very much longer, and 
although we have accumulated about £2,000 during the course of 
our existence, it is most desirable that a substantial Capital Sum 
should be available, the Interest from which could be used to defray 
overhead expenses in the shape of accommodation, &c., and a 
small paid staff. 


The Council considers that the best way of doing this will be 
to start a Trust Fund on the following lines: 

The Fund would be called ** The British Society of Dowsers’ 
Trust Fund,” and would be managed by three Trustees, who 
would not all be members of the Society. 

Contributions to the Fund would be invited of not less than 
£10 and multiples of £10 up to £1000, in the shape of Loans, 
which would bear no interest, but would be repayable at a 
year’s notice. 

The Trustees would invest all sums received as soon as 
possible in such a way that investments would not be likely to 
depreciate. 

Proceeds from the dividends received would be paid 
collectively to the Treasurer of the B.S.D. twice yearly at 

six-monthly intervals. 





As a small requital for their support, contributors of 
£50 or more who are not already members would be 
regarded as Temporary Members of the B.S.D. as long as their 
contributions remained at not less than that figure. 


This scheme in broad outline has been referred to a solicitor, 
a barrister, and an accountant, who see no objection to it, and the 
Council has therefore decided to find out what response is likely to 
be received. 


It should be remembered that at present the Society is not 
incorporated and has no legal corporate status whatsoever, whereas 
a Trust would afford greater legal security to those who support it 
because Trustees would be appointed who would safeguard the 
interests of Members. 


The formation of a Trust, rather than a Company of any kind, 
is a comparatively simple and inexpensive process. 

The existence of a Society and an affiliated Trust Fund for hold- 
ing property is not uncommon: for instance, the Sussex Archae- 
ological Society. 


As the Trust Fund would be financially independent of the 
B.S.D., there is no reason why its Trustees should be members: 
they would be persons of known reliability, one at least with a good 
knowledge of finance. 


The Society's Endowment Fund would naturally be quite 
independent of the Trust Fund, and donations to it (as apart from 
loans) would still be welcome. 


At this point it may be as well to consider whether the continu- 
ation of the Society on its present lines is worthwhile, and the follow- 
ing points are put forward for your consideration. 


There are now Societies for the promotion of Radiesthesia all 
over Free Europe, and a few minor groups in countries abroad. 
Our Society is the oldest with an unbroken history, as it did not 
cease its activities during the Second World War. 


The objects with which we started have always been kept in view; 
they were, briefly, to encourage the study of all matters connected 
with dowsing in its varied applications by means of a journal, 
lectures. and meetings, and to keep a list of competent operators. 
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Since the Society was started the increased use of purely mental 
methods has greatly enhanced the value of the dowser’s, or radies- 
thetist’s art, as they are effectually applied to the location of objec- 
tives above and below the surface of the earth at great distances; to 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease in human beings and animals; 
and to the tracing of people and objects, as well as for purely 
psychological purposes. 


It is naturally impossible to assess the value of the services the 
Society has rendered to the Community, but it can be stated with 
certainty that a knowledge of the nature of dowsing has been spread 
through the English-speaking world by the Society’s journal, by the 
several books for which the Society is directly or indirectly respon- 
sible, as well as by the numerous addresses and talks which have 
been given by competent members to large and small assemblies 
from time to time. 


More convincing, bit inconspicuous, testimony to the Society’s 
efforts lies in the numerous wells and boreholes all over the world 
which owe their origin to a dowser’s skill and knowledge, and also to 
the effective methods of diagnosis and treatment now employed by 
many members (and non-members) of the medical profession. 
Indeed, were it not for the obstruction of many geologists, or physi- 
cists who will not recognise what is really a psycho-physical science, 
the use of radiesthesia, such as for the tracing of criminals, and loca- 
tion of oil deposits, would be greatly extended. 


Readers of this letter, both at home and abroad, must decide 
whether the scheme outlined above for the continuation of the 
Society on its present scale is worthy of support. 


If they so decide, and are in a position to contribute a loan, 
the Council would be grateful to be informed as to what contri- 
bution of £10 or multiple of £10 up to £1000 any reader would be 
prepared to make to the Trust Fund. 


In the event of a sufficient sum being offered. steps will be 
immediately taken to form *‘ The British Society of Dowsers’ Trust 
Fund.” 


Please address your reply to the Assistant Secretary of the 
B.S.D., at the above address. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) C. SOMERS TAYLOR, 
December, 1960 Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 











CHARLES CLARKE (HAYWARDS HEATH) LTD, 











